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A LAWYER'S STORY. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
pin 


“ 





in after-dinner talk, 
Across the walnuts and the wine—” 


—TENNYSON. 
CHAPTER I 
_——— & A f3 ITY don’t I have chambers in the 
wats | “. \y/ "/ Albany, instead of living at my 
gh YY —sooffice~here, in Lincoln’s Inn 








Fields ? . 

“Fill your glass, Colonel, and 
pass the bottle. I daresay, when 
you parted from your boon com- 
panion some thirty years ago, to 
rejoin your regiment in India, 
you pictured to yourself his 
career in England—a continu- 
ance of madcap revelry for a 
certain time; then some affair of 
the heart,—marriage, and with 
it application to business, grow- 
ing with family cares ; or, failing 
marriage, the folly of youth, 
sobered by satiety into a sedate 
bachelorhood, the man of busi- 
ness united to the bon vivant, 
enjoying life to the utmost in a 
cosy fitting manner—a love of 
art filling the space once occupied by the roystering buoyancy of youth. 
I know you never expected to see me wizen-faced, with the hard eye 
of business and bent head. You did not recognize me at first, though I 
remembered you, for all that Affghan scar, and those features bronzed 
by Indian sun. 

“I’m rich, you will say—money enough for every possible luxury; why 
not cease from labour and enjoy ?—but now labour itself has become 
enjoyment. I see you don’t understand me—have you never read of 
old Bank clerks, who languished and died when removed from their 
sphere of labour, Threadneedle Street ?—a man’s pleasure in being 
transformed into an accurate calculating machine,—fascination in ponde- 
rous ledgers! It seems wonderful—doesn’t it ?—but so it is with me,— 
my whole vitality is the routine of a lawyer’s office—papers, dust, parch- 
‘ments, tape—my heart beats with the glorious uncertainties of law. 

“Come now, if you won't get tired with a longish yarn, I will tell 
you how all this has been brought about. 

“T often sit here for hours of an evening musing over the past ; and, 
with a very vivid recollection of what I was years ago, I must confess, 
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even J am surprised at the extraordinary change which has taken place 
in my character. Before you knew me ‘about town,’ I had been your 
schoolfellow; we were chums then, and ‘went partners,’ as the school 
phrase had it. Perhaps, you scarcely remember that time, it’s so very 
long ago. I can recollect the afternoon I was sent for from school— 
we had made a dash at the Doctor’s apples—a report got about the 
school that the Doctor had set spies, and was cognizant of all the cul- 
prits. I'll be bound you can remember what a cold-blooded wretch 
he was. One or two of the boys had been summoned to that terrible 
study—that torture-chamber—and then I was sent for, and went with an 
uncomfortable sense of a coming necessity for stubborn endurance. 

“T skulked into the study and held downmy head. The Doctor’s hand 
was placed lightly on my brow; raising my eyes, I beheld his face, 
not glowing, as I expected, with the fierce expression of executive 
power, but filled with a kind of conventional benignancy from which, 
with the quick perception of childhood, I shrunk. 

“There was a strange unprepossessing man sitting in the Doctor’s own 
arm-chair, with cake and wine before him. He eyed me intently. ‘This 
is your Uncle Corley, who has come to fetch you home.’—I felt, in an 
instant, there was something wrong—the happy word ‘home’ fell joy- 
lessly on my ears. Uncle Corley I had never seen before, I knew he 
was at enmity with my father. 

“¢This world is full of trials,’ said the Doctor. ‘Amen,’ muttered my 
uncle. A vague sickening fear came over me. The Doctor went on 
moralizing in a pompous manner; at last he spoke of the uncertainty of 
life. I understood then what he meant. ‘Who’s dead, Sir?’ I cried, 
trembling with fear——My father had died suddenly. I lay on the 
carpet struggling with grief, and when the first sharp paroxysm was 
over, I heard the Doctor pouring forth cold words of would-be-com- 
fort, to which my Uncle added some assenting amens betwixt his sips 
of wine. 

“We went home together in the stage—my Uncle Corley and myself. 
We did not talk much—I was afraid of him, and disliked him, too, be- 
cause he had hated my father. Presently he fell to reading various 
papers from a red tape bundle; and then I began thinking about my 
father, and as I remembered the periods of my life most marked by 
his kindness, I burst out into violent fits of crying. ‘You must be a 
man now,’ said my Uncle, whose attention was interrupted by my sobs. 
‘A man,’ Colonel; why, I had only just then completed my twelfth 
year. 

“But it was my Uncle’s fixed determination that I should be a man. 
The first month of mourning was scarcely finished when he called 
upon my mother and myself. I could not begin business too early, said 
he. What did I want with classics and all that sort of thing, to be a 
lawyer ?—besides, there was my mother to support; my father had left 
nothing behind him but debts. I must work for my mother’s main- 
tenance; she, too, could assist; she should open a little stationer’s shop ; 
he would find the funds; she could learn to copy in a law stationer’s 


hand; he would find us plenty of work;—and months before I was 
thirteen, I was a man. 
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“T worked at my Uncle’s office the greater part of the day, and in 
the evening, I was usually engaged in the little back parlour of our 
shop, copying till late at night. My mother could not write much, she 
was in ill health, so I had to do her portion of work, and sometimes, 
even to attend to household affairs. We were forced to exercise the 
strictest economy; many atime I’ve puzzled my head how to spend 
a penny to the best advantage; for there was the rent to be got to- 
gether, and we dreaded asking Uncle Corley for a shilling more than 
his small stated allowance. Once, when we were forced to beg a few 
pounds for the Doctor’s bill, he made us pay interest for the money ; 
yet Uncle Corley was a bachelor, with a fine legal practice, and I was 
his nearest relation, but, I'll tell you more of his character presently. 

“ All this responsibility weighed heavily on my youthful spirits, for I 
had been a lively boy at school, and loved play dearly. In hot sum- 
mer afternoons, when work was slack, I used to sit in the office and 
forget those dreadful-looking deed boxes, all the dusty paraphernalia 
of business, and even the presence of my Uncle’s trusty head-clerk, 
who was always busy ; and then I thought of you, boys, bathing, and 
rowing, and cricket in that field near the river, even the Doctor's face 
wore a not unpleasant aspect of those sunny recollections. 

“ But I was obliged to arouse myself from those thoughts ;—with a 
boys heart, I had to struggle as a man against the cares of the world— 
a household to provide for, business to manage, money to gain, fore- 
thought and consideration to exercise, and ever dinning in my ears 
were my Uncle’s words, “‘ work hard in youth, enjoy in old age.” 

““My greatest enjoyment, when I had a spare hour or two in the 
afiernoon, was to hurry away from the purlieus of Lincoln’s Inn and 
Chancery-lane, with their thick atmosphere of harass, care, and 
labour, to the West-end. I loved to loiter about Bond-street, staring 
into the shop windows, and admiring, with envious eye, the people 
who came to buy. Another race of beings, those people seemed to 
me, belonging to another sphere—young men, with such fine faces, 
smiling and calm, not hurrying to and fro with eyes bent to the ground 
in anxious thought, but walking with a quiet stately pace, gazing 
carelessly about, and seeking amusement in every passing object ;—the 
women too, dashing up in carriages from shop to shop, all the colours 
of the rainbow, beautiful faces, old faces too, but not wrinkled with 
cares of business—bows, and nods, and smiles, enjoyment, and amuse- 
ment from morning to night. Might not I, if I worked hard, hope 
sometime to come and enjoy myself among this favored people ?—and 
my mother too, should she not have her carriage? So I would return 
to the little back parlour of the shop, and, keeping my hopes to my- 
self, with double vigour, I would read dry law, and copy deeds, till 
my poor mother would anxiously pray of me to go to’bed; and there 
I lay, half the night through, thinking or dreaming of the gay deni- 
zens of Bond street, and longing for the time when we might, both of 
us, hold a right of citizenship in that happy region. 

“Uncle Corley would sometimes look in upon us of an evening. He 
would come quietly into the shop—we used so to dread his visits. He 
would sit down in the little parlour and look over our accounts, 
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jeering at our want of business knowledge—never offering to make up 
any small deficiency—never regarding my mother’s ill health. He 
used, however, to praise my diligence, that cost him nothing, and my 
mother was cheered by his promises to take me as an articled clerk. 
‘It is only your Uncle’s manner, my dear,’ she would say to me, 
when I was angry at his unkind remarks,—but I was not to be so easily 
convinced ; and the tears which stood in her eyes were a sad denial of 
her words. 

‘Occasionally, I encountered old school-fellows ; some from college, 
some already entering upon the business of life with bright prospects, 
cheerful homes, after labour all the relaxations of society. I was not 
in circumstances to associate with them. I was too proud to do so, 
except on terms of equality, yet I liked to meet them sometimes—it 
might be in the street, or in business at the office. I was fascinated 
with their gay easy talk; I used to eateh with envy at their matter-of- 
course-allusions to the balls and parties they had been at. I was 
eager to join in their gaiety, but I thrust the desire deep into my 
heart, and there it seethed. I was too proud to ask favours of Uncle 
Corley—too proud to express my regrets. 

“ People thought me a strange lad,—they wondered at the unremit- 
ting zeal with which I laboured—at my apparent carelessness for the 
amusements of youth. They little knew the mainspring of all this; 
that vehement desire for pleasure which was urging me to labour, that 
I might the sooner obtain wealth and enjoy life as I would. 

“How hard I worked! Ah, Colonel! think of this wretched 
entrance on manhood. I know that time ought to be a bright period 
of life—noble aspirations and ambitions, wild impossibilities oftentimes, 
but still noble. All the ambition I had was to gain money! 

“ Uncle Corley understood my character—the worse for me ; he felt I 
was being gradually moulded to his own fashion. In mature manhood, 
business would grow into the habit of life—the taste for pleasure 
would die away, no other unprofitable taste would be developed in its 
place; I should become a perfect man of business—intellect dwarfed 
to the details of my profession, intellect converted into a coining 
machine. Uncle Corley applied his golden rule to literature, art, and 
science, and, in comparison with a good legal practice, they were 
valueless as an investment of talent and time. 

“Still, Colonel, this period of my life was elevated by a noble desire ; 
—amid all this eagerness for money, my mother’s happiness was en- 
twined with mine; we were to enjoy affluence together. 

“On that word, ‘enjoy,’ my mother cast the first doubt. Riches not 
ensure enjoyment ?—strange fancy, which imexperience rejected— 
bitter truth, which age has realised. When I was working so hard, 
she used to look on me with sad eyes. In the twilight time, we two 
sitting together without occupation, burning wishes thronging my 
brain till they broke into words—pleasure that was to come with 
money, always money—and then she would answer me, very mildly 
indeed, not with words of repoof, but with gentle authority; with 
far more firmness of purpose than was her wont, for in most matters 
her mind was easily swayed ; but on this subject, she spoke from the 
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depths of her heart, where lay the recolleetions of his character, who 
had won the affections of her girlhood—generous, noble-hearted, dis- 
interested, unworldly—grand in comparison with the mean soul of his 
brother, my Uncle Corley. 

“TI would kiss away her tears, and promise to think less of money, to 
remember there were other, greater pleasures which money could not 
procure. I did try to do this, but there was no experience of life to 
support the promise, and there was every untasted allurement urging 
my desire for wealth. 





“T have often feared that my mother must have died less happy on 
my account—not that my love or devotion changed towards her—but 
she must have seen, day by day, that I was falling below her treasured 
standard of character; that my nature was gradually losing its noble 
qualities. 

“ At last things became prosperous with me. I had completed my 
articles ; I was a lawyer, and we were relieved from mean necessity by 
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a moderate income, bequeathed, most unexpectedly, by a distant relation 
of my mother’s. I threatened to leave my Uncle unless he raised my 
wretched pittance. He hesitated, refused—I was firm, he yielded. 
I learnt my full power over him then, and I was determined to use it. 
He was growing old. I was of the greatest value in transacting his 
confidential business. He must take me asa partner;—he was enraged 
at my demand, enraged at the impossibility of refusing it, and, finally, 
I became his partner. 

“There was asad limit to my triumph—my mother’s fast failing 
health. 

“My success flushed her pale cheek—her eyes lit up as they gazed on 
my exulting countenance—she must get well and strong—there were 
many unaccustomed comforts in our nice house at Brompton, new 
furniture, a pleasant garden, green, undimmed by London smoke, a 
comfortable carriage when the weather was warm enough for drives. 
But, the mention of all these things, only elicited a quiet smile, or a 
gentle bend of the head. We were so well off!—it seemed terrible 
that she should die now, now that life was no longer burdened by 
mean necessity! The Doctor was gloomy and silent. ‘He must come 
every day,’ I said; ‘half-a-dozen times a day—at night—money was 
no object,’ and, day by day, I found with despair, that money was of 
no avail. I heaped every luxury round her—I had attendants, 
nurses, doctors,—but I had been her chief nurse in the old time of 
our poverty, and she loved my nursing best; she seemed to care but 
little for the new things; at intervals, when she was strong enough, 
all her talk was of the little shop-parlour, of our life there, and of 
bright days before that. ‘I had been such a good son,’ she would 
say, and her voice would, for the moment, gain greater strength. ‘I 
had worked so hard for her comfort,—and if I had estimated the 
value of money too highly, she knew it was for her sake alone.’ 

“Colonel, I mourned very deeply the death of my mother. Time, 
in its due course, brought consolation, but it was only in after days, 
that I learnt the real loss I had sustained in my mother’s death. 

““When I muse over my past existence, I often think of that anec- 
dote of Napoleon ;—how he used, in his island exile, to fight over 
again his old battles; how in that retrospect of his military career, 
victories may have been rendered more complete, defeats may have 
been changed to victories—Waterloo, a French triumph—Europe, a 
French empire,—and I often wonder what change would have been 
wrought in my trivial existence if my mother had lived, and her 
gentle influence had upheld me at the time when I was to emerge 
from the drudging of a lawyer's office, and enter upon the dearly- 
coveted enjoyments of society. 

“Ten years too late did I enter the pleasure-world. I had far less 
knowledge of society and its needful accomplishments than a boy of 
eighteen; and I was already thirty years of age. A hundred blunders 
are hidden in the bloom of youth!—and then youth has a buoyant 
confidence in self and a defiant carlessness for the opinion of others. I 
was painfully sensible of my dificiencies—I had a clumsy knowledge of 
dancing—I grew nervous, flurried, and soon gave it up ;—and then, as 
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for conversation, why, the veriest fools about could say something and _ 
exite a smiling interest in their fair-faced partners, but my tongue 
wouldn’t wag with the easy nothings that fit a ball room. It was true 
that the heavy tenants of quiet corners, the practical business men, 
whose marriageable daughters forced them to butterfly occupation, 
listened with great interest to my opinions on business matters, but it 
was not for this that I had slaved through long nights, that I had 
copied with a feverish head and mechanical hand, till for moments to- 
gether I forgot my occupation, and, though still driving my pen, ima- 
gined I was in a glow of light, the revelry of gay hearts, the sound of 
music and dancing in my ears—the long-headed wick and flickering 
flame to draw me back again to stern reality. 

‘Well, the fancy was realized at last; —the ball room, finer than I had 
imaged it; but where was the intoxicating enjoyment I had dreamt 
of ?—I was in that world of fashion, but not of it—an alien and a 
stranger to the gay throng. 

“But the iron restraint of young years was burst, and excitement I 
would have. I found it in the under-world of pleasure. There, at least, 
I was at my ease; the conventionalities of society ceased to trouble; 
no need of blushing at any errors in polite breeding ; though, I think, 
you and I, Colonel, when we recollect those days, have some need to 
blush now. 

“Just when Uncle Corley flattered himself that I had reached his 
standard of excellence this outburst took place. I know Uncle Corley 
did not love me one atom on the score of relationship, nor, indeed, did 
he ever love a single being on that score or any other,—but I was a 
pet hobby with him, andI am sure no fond parent, careful of the moral 
welfare of his son, could have felt deeper sorrow for the irregularities 
I committed than did my Uncle Corley. He entreated, threatened, all 
in vain. ‘Losing your business habits’—that was his everlasting 
theme, his sore regret. He might as well have talked to a post for the 
effect he had on me. Recollect, Colonel, it was the unsated desires of 
youth, knit to the strong passions of a man,-that he had to deal with. 

“Your glass is empty? With this long story of mine, I'm forgetting 
the duties of host.” 

““My name was growing famous, or infamous about town. I don’t 
think I could have stood it much longer. My constitution was giving 
way. A few months more and I should have fairly killed myself. The 
death of Uncle Corley saved me. How vividly I can recollect being 
fetched from that supper party. My uncle’s old clerk, Jeffrey, entered 
the room—lI could just distinguish him, with the misty vision left me, 
amid the smoke and dancing lights. I must have fancied he came from 
Uncle Corley to reprove me, for I recollect swearing at him, the 
shrill laugh of the women, and the jeering of the whole crew. He 
whispered in my ear, ‘Your Uncle is dying, Sir.’ ‘Uncle Corley 
dying!’ With a violent effort I aroused myself. The words were 
echoed about the room. ‘Old boy,’ hiceupped a drunken bully, ad- 
dressing Jeffrey, ‘you shall drink to Uncle Corley’s better health !’— 
‘Yes, yes,’ shrieked everybody.—‘ More champaign !—brandy!’ shouted 
the bully in a hoarse voice. He tottered forward and laid his 
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hot hands on the old man’s shoulder. It was the work of an instant; I 
felled the ruffian to the floor. The whole room arose. I pushed Jeffrey 
on before me; in the confusion we gained the door. When we got to 
the cool night air I staggered, and should have fallen, but for the old 
man’s arm.—That was my last night ‘upon town.’ 

“As we hurried along, Jeffrey told me, that on entering my Uncle's 
private office, previous to going to bed, he had discovered him sense- 
less in his chair, his head resting on the desk. 

‘“‘When we entered the room, I found Uncle Corley stilllying insensi- 
ble in his easy chair. They had not dared to move him; the Doctor 
was trying some remedy; the old woman that kept the chambers, al- 
ways stupid by day, always tipsy by night, was obeying the Doctor's 
orders with maudlin zeal. A clergyman stood close at hand; Jeffrey 
had sent for him. ‘Two flaring office candles dimly lighted the group. 

“¢He can't live, Sir’ said the Doctor addressing me. 

“‘Speak to him; perhaps he will understand your voice—his will !’ 

“‘¢His will is made,’ I replied. 

“Unele Corley started, his eyes opened, and he gazed rigidly at 
me. 

“*T beseech you, Sir,’ said the clergyman, ‘to divest your thoughts 
of all earthly things.’ 

“The eyes closed again, and Uncle Corley sank back. 

‘Tear Master,’ exclaimed the old clerk, who was on his knees striv- 
ing to warm the numbed feet, ‘do try to listen for your soul’s good 
— it’s the clergyman, Mr. Simeon.’ 

“‘Ah,’ murmured Unele Corley, ‘Mr. Simeon.’ 

“<*Tf you would partake of that blessed inheritance—’ 

“The countenance of the dying man Hit up. 

“‘*Inheritance!’ he muttered feebly ; ‘speak plainly. I’m deaf! Tenant 
in tail ?—fee simple?’ 

«For heaven's sake make him understand, Sir,’ said the old clerk 
imploringly. ‘He’ll be lost,—lost eternally !—’ 

“*Are there any worldly matters that still weigh upon your mind ?’ 
asked the clergyman earnestly — Your will.’ 

“Uncle Corley started again; his eyes opened; he feebly pointed to 
the writing table. 

“* ‘Sir,’ said Jeffrey to me, ‘he wants that paper on the table; make 

’ 


“I rushed to the table, glanced hastily over the document—it was 
a codicil revoking the will made in my favour. 

“s‘Quick, Sir!’ exclaimed the clerk; ‘he’s failing fast.’ I seized the 
paper, staggered forward, and fell senseless at Uncle Corley’s feet. 

“* When I regained my senses, I found myself still in the same room. 
I was stretched on the sofa—the old woman was bathing my tem- 
ples—the candles were still flaring, but daylight was pouring through 
the shutters—the events of the night came straggling into my be- 
wildered head—I glanced round the room, Uncle Corley’s chair was 
vacant—we were alone. ‘Dead!’ I asked. 

“*Dead !’ replied the woman. 

“T rushed to the desk; the fatal document was gone. 

“*Did he sign ?—was it signed ?’ 
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“The woman did not know. ‘ Where’s Jeffrey?’ I enquired 
anxiously. 4 

“He had gone out with the Doctor, but would soon return. 

“T regained the sofa with difficulty and sat down.—I shall never for- 
get that time of terrible suspense ;—every nerve seemed strained toa 
bursting point;—the common sounds in the street racked my brain— 
the woman moving about the room. I cursed her, and bade her sit 
still. 

“T don’t know how long this lasted. I saw Jeffrey enter the room. 
I could not speak to him, my faculties seemed suddenly to grow dull, 
He told me afterwards that he had to speak several times before he 
could make me understand, ‘the codicil was not signed! I was the 
heir.—He said I fell on his neck and sobbed violently;—in another 
minute I was stalking about the room, and cursing Uncle Corley with 
fearful oaths for having disinherited me. The end of it was I had a 
brain fever, and did not recover for many weeks. 

“That's my Chancery clerk knocking at the door!—it’s to remind 
me that I have to see Mr. Simpson at half past ten to-night. He’s one 
of the leading men at the Equity bar, you must know ; and his business 
is so considerable that he’s obliged to steal time from the night for his 
consultations. 

“You'll excuse me leaving you, Colonel, in this unceremonious man- 
ner, but you see I’m the slave of business. Now, what day will suit 
you totake yovr chop with me, and hear the end of my story? 
Next Thursday !—be it so—good night, old fellow!” 





CHAPTER IL. 


“ Ric as I knew Uncle Corley to be, he was far richer than I had ever 
dreamt. Jeffrey had been left jpint executor with me. We used to 
sit together in that same old room, and fumble over the musty docu- 
ments. Here and there we used to find old dusty letters—heart-broken 
appeals for merciful delay—women’s handwriting—even childrens’ some, 
evidently dictated by older heads, hopeful that a child’s hand might 
touch a stony heart. These letters seemed to have been carefully 
kept with the legal documents to which they related; they were all 
endorsed, ‘ no answer ;’ some of the dates were very old. Death, more 
merciful, must have quieted many of those aching hearts. 

“Tt was a fine time to moralize, and Jeffrey enjoyed the opportunity 
to the utmost. 

““* What real enjoyment of life did his labour give him? His happi- 
ness was centered in this little room. You might hire as good an one 
for five shillings a week; why, then, do we so labour for the meat that 
perisheth?’ I did not attempt to answer old Jeffrey’s question; in- 
deed, it was a standing query with him; he had heard sermons on the 
point, he had read religious books, but he had never obtained a satis- 
factory answer. For that matter, he might have easily answered it 
himself, by ceasing from labour, for he possessed a sufficient compe- 
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tence for a quiet old man; indeed, a very ample competence for one 
who doubted the value of the meat aforesaid; but, for all that he 
laboured, none the less jealousy from morning to night, and to his 
life’s end he never ceased from propounding his query to the world in 
general, and never succeeded in finding any one who could cut the 
knotty point. 

“T was resolved to enjoy the fortune that had been left me. I took 
old Jeffrey as a working partner—a long coveted honour, by the way, 
which rendered his query all the more difficult of solution—and though 
my name stood first in the firm, I paid very-little attention to busi- 
ness, 

“T say, Colonel, I was resolved to enjoy my fortune, because, at that 
period, I fell into a mistake which experience has since taught me to 
be a very common one; people are ready enough to profess their 
belief, that riches are God’s gift, and may be taken away at any mo- 
ment; they very seldom recollect that God, though leaving them their 
riches, leaving them, too, all their mental powers and bodily health, 
can, and very often does, as effectually destroy the enjoyment of their 
wealth as if it had pleased Him to take away that wealth altogether. 

“In my former contact with society, Colonel, I had suffered from 
the different estimation I entertained of my manners and accomplish- 
ments. I now leant on the staff of wealth, and my confidence grew in 
its strong support—the world so readily accommodated itself to my 
whims and humours. I was courted far and wide—the ball-room 
surrendered to me its fairest dancers — dance if I would, clumsy as 
I was, sit and talk if I would, heavy as was my conversation— 
chaperons and mammas bidding for my favors. And, then, my bosom 
friends—men with the same faces as those I had watched as a boy in 
Bond-street—the former men had died, but their faces had survived— 
so pliant and courtly—walking with me arm in arm, though the best 
tailor had failed to give me a figure; riding with me, though the best 
master had failed to give me a seat—dining with me—money had in- 
deed given me the best of cooks—betting with me—they were men ot 
the best families, Colonel — and winning my money. I was flattered, 
delighted, intoxicated—don’t wonder if I believed in the omnipotence 
of wealth. 

“There was an old client of my Uncle’s, whose first acquaintance I 
had made shortly after entering upon my office life. I can recollect 
on that occasion, being completely awed by his manner; he was a fine 
aristocratic looking man—the generous ruddiness of health, at first 
glance, almost concealed the true expression of his countenance. 
Without so much as a knock he abruptly flung open the door of our 
office. 

“Corley in?’ he asked impetuously of the chief clerk. ‘ Why, no, 
Sir; he’s at a consultation.’ 

“*D— him! he ought to be in then.’ The ,haughty, passionate, 
and brutal expression of his face, was strongly revealed. ‘Go and 
fetch him this instant.’ ‘I beg your pardon, Sir, Mr. Corley is en- 
gaged with Mr. Attorney General.’ 

“«D— the Attorney General! Go this instant, I say.’ ‘ Certainly, 
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Sir,’ said Jeffreys, who, showing the best intention possible, seized his 
hat, bustled on his coat, hurried out of the room, and then quietly 
stole up-stairs, and sat down to work in our upper office. 

“The great man, without taking the slightest notice of me, walked 
about the room muttering a string of oaths. 

“ After some time, Uncle Corley entered the office, and bowed very 
respectfully to his client. 

“ ‘Why, hang it, I sent that d— clerk of yours twenty minutes ago 
to fetch you!’ 

“Uncle Corley was energetic in his assurances that he had hurried 
away from the consultation, the moment his clerk had intimated to 
him that Sir George Harley was waiting in the office. They entered 
my Uncle’s private room. 

““« What a brute,’ I remarked to Jeffrey, when he returned to his 
desk. 

“All in the way of business, my boy,’ was the unconcerned reply ; 
‘your Uncle will tame him.’ 

“ And sure enough, my Uncle did do this. At the end of some years, 
I chanced to be in the way, when Sir George came again to the office, 
After tapping at the door, he enquired very civilly whether Mr. 
Corley was disengaged. Jeffrey said my Uncle had a client then with 
him, but that he would take in Sir George’s name. Sir George would 
not suffer my Uncle to be disturbed; he would wait until Mr. Corley, 
was at liberty. 

“The last time I saw Sir George before my Unele’s death, I was in 
the office by myself; he was so strikingly polite; he had merely called 
to enquire what time would be most convenient for my Uncle to afford 
him an interview. Did I care for shooting ?—he had some first-rate 
covers—did I hunt?—he had a horse that would carry me to perfec- 
tion. The fact was—I discovered it at my Uncle’s death—the whole 
Harley property, during the period that had elapsed between Sir 
George’s first and last visit to our office, had been mortgaged to its last 
pennyworth. 

“Sir George Harley was not the only high and mighty man, who 
had bent before Uncle Corley, in that little private office. 

“Pleasant things, which men covet, were in my grasp—an Eliza- 
bethan mansion, ten thousand acres of good land, woods, covers, deer 
in the park, fine pictures in the house.—They were an old family these 
Harleys—there’s a long story about them and their grand deeds in 
‘ Burke,’—admirals, generals, and statesmen—and there’s a_ long 
story about their folly and their crimes—gamblers, drunkards and 
spendthrifts—concerning which ‘Burke’ is silent, but that part of 
the story is recorded in the tin box, over your head, and it duly 
recounts how it came to pass that houses, land, pictures, deer, and 
woods, all passed into my Uncle’s little private office. 

‘“My Uncle seemed to have had a peculiar affection for the Harley 
property, for besides absorbing all that the late Baronet possessed, 
he took the greatest pains to buy, and sometimes very disadvanta- 
geously, whatever of the former property of the family chanced to 
come into the market. I can never exactly tell what motive he had 
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for doing this—perhaps it was a mere whim—but I often fancy he 
must have entertained some vague idea of founding either by himself 
or through me a great landed family, which might inherit his 
large wealth. 

“The Harley family at that time consisted of the Baronet, his wife, 
—a thorough woman of the world—a doltish son, and a fair daughter. 
Everything for that boy, anything the girl; it had been so from birth— 
family affairs were such, that a sacrifice had to be found somewhere, 
and the daughter fell a victim to that domestic necessity. 

“ Poor girl!—she was fashioned for a brighter fate. On my honour, 
Colonel, it was not my doing, that accursed marriage; if her parents 
forced her, they deceived me—if she did not show that great fervor of 
love, it was only timidity, maiden bashfulness, she was so young. She 
had often confessed her love for me to her mother; so that woman told 
me, aye fifty times, and she lied; but it served her purpose, it served 
the purpose of the whole family, from the Baronet, her husband, to 
remote cousins, who were devoted to the well-being of the house of 
Harley. Don’t wonder that my head was shaken, and my eyes blinded 
with the all court and honour they paid me. The Baronet was a brute 
and a bully where he dared, and he did not lack pluck, but he cringed 
to me ;—and then their high relations,—branches of the family that 
had blossomed into the peerage, all so polite and friendly, using such 
exquisite tact in their intercourse with me, that I, with my homely 
figure and origin, seemed to be growing quite one of themselves, and 
I longed for the ceremony of marriage—that baptism which was to 
regenerate my common nature, and convert me into a member of the 
aristocracy. 

“This was a high privilege, and of course, I had to pay for it. The 
settlements were all on my side; they had effect beyond my wife; 
indeed, the advantageous sale of a daughter restored wealth to the 
Harleys. 

“ Well, Clara Harley became my wife, but another possessed her 
heart. Would to God I had known that then; foolish and weak as I 
was, I would have thrown up the whole affair, but how was I to know 
it? They were too near ruin not to manage things cleverly. 

“T recollect, one strange evening, we were sitting after dinner, the 
Baronet, his son, and myself, the servant entered the room, and said 
his Lady wished to see Sir George directly. Sir George hurried away, 
and we followed quickly after him into the drawing room. Lady 
Harley was speaking anxiously to her husband as we entered ; 
they seemed disconcerted by our appearance. Sir George hurried out 
of the room, and beckoned to his son to follow him. Lady Harley 
would not suffer me to accompany them; she believed it was merely 
some affair about poachers. Sir George had gone to give directions to 
the keepers; he would return directly. I wondered how on earth 
information about poachers should come from Lady Harley. Both 
father and son, when they returned, were flushed and angry; the 
clothes of the latter seemed to have been disordered by some struggle. 

“T enquired if he were hurt. ‘Not in the least,’ was the reply. 
‘ And the poacher?’ 

“‘¢ What poacher ?’ asked the dolt stupidly. 
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“* “Yes, yes, the poacher,’ quickly replied the Baronet ; ‘ Alfred gave 


the fellow a settler. Ill warrant he won’t hang about my property - 


any more,’ and they all laughed. 

‘ All this while Clara was absent; presently her maid appeared, and 
said that her mistress was suffering from so bad a head-ache that she 
had retired to bed. 

“‘ There seemed to be a mystery about the affair. I spoke to the head 
keeper the next day ; he knew of no poacher, and the matter gradually 
passed from my mind, for I never dreamt that Clara had any concern 
in it. She did, indeed, look very pale and sad the next day, but they 
merely said she was not well. In after years, I found that Sir George 
and his son had been sent by Lady Harley to interrupt a stolen inter- 
view between Clara and her cousin, Frank Sedley; that high words 
had ensued ; that Frank had knocked down his cousin the dolt. 

“We were duly married in Hanover-square, and Cousin Frank and 
my wife’s heart went to India. The great gay world united us both— 
novelty to me, distraction to my wife—and I whirled in the vortex of 
fashion till excitement parted company with amusement, dull hours 
came, dull hours amidst the best company, and the finest things of 
fashion. Then with cool eyes I could see my position. I could value 
all the smiles and nods as truly as an appraiser can value furniture—a 
dinner for that nod, a ball for that smile, a loan for that friendly grasp. 
My ears grew clear, too ; I heard the world’s whispers—how it sympa- 
thised with Clara. Those very women, Colonel—I'’ve barely patience 
when I think of it !—those very women, who would have eagerly sold 
their own daughters for my wealth—they, too, all affected to sympathise 
with Clara—to pity Sir George and Lady Harley for the sacrifice they 
had been compelled to make. 

“T trusted in those lies which had declared the hidden love my 
wife bore me, and I sought to kindle that love into warm expression. 
I poured forth gifts with a lavish hand—every wish of hers was anti- 
cipated, every light fancy realized—I did believe she loved me! 

“Colonel, you are my oldest and truest friend, and I tell you things 
I have concealed from all save two—the father and mother,—for 
though I didn’t care what the world thought, I did care they should 
know the bitter truth. 

“IT often used to wonder at the coldness of her nature; it pained 
me, the quiet, unconcerned manner with which she accepted the 
homage I paid her. She would frequently wander from my conver- 
sation into a sort of dreamy abstraction. I’ve watched her in these 
moods ; a pale cheek would suddenly flush, suddenly grow pale again ; 
in one minute her hand would freeze and burn in mine. It was illness, 
I thought ; she grew very thin—incipient consumption, the doctors 
suggested—it was wild passion, and bitter thought, which were con- 
suming her body and soul. And then came the end, that terrible 
end. 

“‘T had been to a dinner party at the Harley’s, and had left my wife 
at home—she was too ill to accompany me. On my return, I found, 
to my great surprise, that she had dressed and gone to the opera. I 
took up a book that lay in my wife’s dressing-room, intending to read 
till she returned. 
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“T read carelessly at first; presently the book grew so interesting 
that I could not put it down. I heard the clock strike eleven, half- 
past, twelve. I began to grow very anxious about Clara; I was 
fearful of the effect any excitement might have upon her; still I was 
forced to read on. It was the third volume of some fashionable novel 
which had a great run at the time—the sale of a daughter, a timid, 
fair girl, to save a falling house. A fearful fascination bound me to the 
book—page by page, it seemed more to realize our own history. At 
last, we all grew into the characters of the novel—my wife, the heroine, 
her father and mother the mercenary parents, myself, the husband. I 
seemed to be listening to conversations which had taken place between 
Clara and Sir George and Lady Harley prior to our marriage ; how 
they had threatened, cajoled, persuaded—there was myself, too, being 
flattered and cajoled—there were we married, there was her strange 
manner, coldness, ill-health; and then, Colonel, was first revealed to 
me the cause of her estrangement—hidden love. The book quivered 
in my hands—read on, I must. I put it on the table for steadiness, 
then the print quivered; I tried to steady it, till I was cold with 
perspiration from my efforts. At last, the footman entered the room ; 
that broke the spell, I flung the volume before me. It was nearly 
one o'clock ; the man said, the carriage had waited at the opera till the 
doors were shut, but he had not been able to find his mistress. 

““T was not in the least uneasy, except on the score of health, with 
reference to my wife. I knew that we had been invited to a grand 
ball that night, and I knew, that in all probability, my wife would 
meet at the opera with a particular friend of hers, who had been very 
anxious about our going to this ball, and that it would be very likely, 
under the circumstances, that this lady would succeed in persuading 
Clara to accompany her thither after the opera. Yet I was beset with 
strange feelings. I fought against them; I called the book a foolish, 
trumpery novel ; laughed at myself; but it was of no avail; a dull, 
sickening feeling weighed on my soul—the shadow of an unseen 
calamity. 

I hurried off to this ball; to my surprise, my wife was not there. 
Well, I thought she may have returned home in my absence ;I drove 
back. ‘No, his mistress had not returned,’ the man said. I grew 
frightened ; I felt the man’s eye was upon me. I muttered something 
about my wife’s health ; that she had most likely gone to Sir George’s 
after the opera. I hurried thither; I saw by the lights that they had 
not yet gone to bed. A drowsy, half-drunken servant admitted me— 
he was too stupid to answer my questions—all I could get from the 
fellow was, that the gentlemen were in the library. 

“The gentlemen were in the library playing cards—a ‘ quiet rubber’ 
had grown, as it was very apt to grow at Sir George Harley’s, into a 
gambler’s orgy. Here were collected the choice spirits, who, having 
merely sipped their host’s wine at and after dinner, were finding in 
their host’s money compensation for their previous abstinence. My 
arrival seemed most opportune—I was nicknamed ‘Sir George’s 
banker,’ and Sir George had just lost a large sum of money. He was 
certainly in a fine state for play—drunk to the very pitch of hot rash- 
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ness,—his friends, too, the knowing ones, at least, were also in a fine 
state for play, their heads perfectly cool—iced knavery ! 

“TI forced the Baronet, with difficulty, into the hall. ‘ Where's 
Clara?’ I asked 

‘Where's Clara!’ he exclaimed, staring at me with his glazed eyes, 
and then in his coarse way he swore he was not her keeper. 

“There were noisy cries for Sir George from the library. ‘Old 
boy,’ said he, his manner suddenly changing to maudling pursuasive- 
ness, ‘give me your I.0.U. for five hundred; they like your name best. 
I must win next time.’ 

‘“‘<Send and enquire if your daughter is with her mother,’ I replied 
sternly. 

‘“‘He sent—still they cried for him from the library—he was frantic 
to get back to the gaming table, alternately cringing and bullying for 
the money. 

“Clara was not with her mother, had not even been to the house. 

“ And then a letter was put into my hand—it had been sent after 
me from my own house—it was from Clara; they had found it in her 
blotting book. A few words—they burnt into my soul. 

“<¢] have gone away with my cousin, Frank Sedley. He says I was 
his wife in the sight of God before they made me yours. God for- 
give, it is so hard to understand.—CLaRa.’ 

! “'They say I was quite calm when I had read that letter—unnaturally 
calm and self-possessed. Not so Sir George; his burning crimson - 
cheeks grew very pale, and he raged about with fearful oaths. Lady 
Harley, too, her grief was violent and spasmodic. I belieye the 
mother’s heart returned to her hardened breast. Sir George must 
have felt that the golden link which bound me to him was broken— 
God forgive me, if I wrong him—I fear he thought of that as much 
as of his child’s shame. 

“The noisy revellers and the cool heads arose from the gaming- 
table, and left the house with their spoils. They offered sympathy, 
very hollow, if haply they might glean extra information for club 
scandal on the morrow. 

4 “It was discovered that the fugitives had taken the road to Dover. 

i I ordered a post chaise immediately, and followed them; it was an 

impulse ; I had formed no definite course of action, but something 
impelled me to see her again. 

“T felt the full force of the blow when I was sitting quietly in 
that carriage with nothing but thought—bitter thought. I could see 
nought but the wrongs done to me; her wickedness and base ingrati- 
tude; her hypocrisy and my rage rose as I reviewed this ill requital 
of love and kindness, till I broke into terrible imprecations on her 
and him, and would have given thousands to have met them at that 
moment, and hurled on her my angry words. We seemed to be crawl- 
ing a snail’s pace along the road. I dropped the glasses and swore at 
the postboy, and promised him gold for haste; still the fellow seemed 
to go too slowly. There was a restless feeling dancing in my blood, 
which almost irresistibly urged me to jump out of the carriage, and 
hurry forward by myself. 
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“‘T suppose I grew exhausted at last, and then I lapsed into a vivid 
dream. All the events which had just occurred, worked themselves 
strangely into the sequence of that half read novel. At first it was 
the characters of the novel, and not we, who were the actors in those 
scenes ; then we got intermixed in painful confusion ; sometimes I 
seemed to be a mere spectator filled with deep pity for the unfortunate 
heroine ; sometimes I was the wronged husband racked with anger and 
indignation, and at last—I always shuddered at that dream—I became 
both those antagonistic characters at the same moment. In the horrible 
intricacy of this fearful union, I awoke bewildered. I could not tell 
the meaning of the rumble and dash; of the bobbing head and shoul- 
ders half visible in front of me; of the dark masses flying wildly 
back on either side; of the flickering brightness in front which never 
got closer. In its strangeness, reality seemed another dream. After 
a long and painful effort, by dint of touching everything around me, 
I regained my consciousness. 

““T was so completely unnerved I could not endure the pain of 
thought. I clung to the slightest thing which could occupy my mind 
—the worn tassel at the window, I counted its swings to fro, then I 
watched intently the jerks of the postboy’s arms, and the bobbing of 
the horse’s ears. 

“‘ At last morning broke—a gray morning, with rolling clouds and 
a blustering wind. I dared not look at the grand march of those 
airy masses—they went faster then we did—the wind too, kept scurry- 
ing past us—and then the restless feeling began to dance again in my 
veins, and the fierce thoughts returned. I could not have endured 
this state of mind much longer, I must have gone mad. God be 
praised, at length I fell into a sleep without a dream, and I awoke 
refreshed at Dover. 

“ One packet had sailed in the morning with only two passengers, 
a lady and gentleman—report said, the captain had been promised a 
heavy reward—but the wind had risen since then to a tremendous 
gale. In the harbour, the ocean was angrily enough tossing about the 
boats out at sea; the horizon was marked on the dull sky by the white- 
ness of the foam, and in shore, hugh waves were bursting their common 
bounds with foam and clouds of spray. 

“It mattered not what gold I offered, one and all the sailors said the 
same thing, ‘no boat could leave the harbour!’ The deep roar of the 
ocean answered for the truth of their words. The attempt, would, indeed, 
have been madness ; but I did not care or even think of danger ; it seemed 
to me that it would be impossible to think while dancing on the waves, 
and I would have braved anything to escape from thought. The ocean in 
its relentless fury, seemed to say, ‘you shall not bury thought in action— 
rest and think.’ 

I paced the shore, anxiously watching for the wind to lull, and blue 
water to absorb the foam. 

“‘ Even in a wakefui state, with all my vindictive feelings, I could not 
furget that book—nay, notwithstanding the strongest check on the working 
of my mind, I lapsed, as in my dream, into an involuntary tendency to 
treat the events of that novel as facts in my own life. The errors of that 
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husband, by’ gradual acknowledgment, became mine,—we had married, 
myself and that fiction shadow, for a purpose other than love; we had been 
careless of all trne and sound feeling, in our feverish desire to rise in the 
social scale—the day of guilt had come, and we had to bear our load of 
blame. 

“It was upon my sorrow rather than my wrath, that the sun went down 
that day; still I was resolved to see her once more. 

“The storm ceased in the night, and at early morning I crossed the 
Channel. During the previous. day, an intelligent courier had been sent to 
me from a friend in London, and it was through his assistance that I dis- 
covered the whereabouts of the fugitives at Calais. 

‘“* When I engaged him, I pledged the man not to disclose to anybody the 
object of my journey. I hastened by myself to the hotel. There seemed 
to be great excitement in the porter’s office; a good-natured woman, with 
tears in her eyes, was talking with great volubility to the master of the 
hotel, and some of the waiters, who were listening with deep attention to 
her story. I asked if Mr. Sedley were in. I was ignorant of French, 
but I could just manage to understand the answer, which was in the 
affirmative. When I asked the question, the woman broke into loud sobs. 
The master of the hotel, who spoke very imperfect English, made me 
uaderstand, with much difficulty, that Mr. Sedley could not be seen, 

“TI said I must see him directly—that I was a relation of his. There 
was a consultation in the group; presently, the woman still crying, began 
to address me earnestly in French, using great gesticulation. At length, 
the master asked me some question in his bad English, which I could not 
understand, but which, in my impatience, I answered in the affirmative ; 
he then beckoned me to follow him. The way lay up and down stairs, 
throngh narrow passages with sharp turns. I laboured after my guide, 
my breath grew very thick, and my legs were clogged with a nightmare 
weight. At last we arrived at a door, where the man knocked gently ; it 
was opened ajar; the man whispered to somebody, and a lady came from 
the room. It was some mistake, I thought—a strange lady in a black 
dress. I drew back. I could not help gazing on her face; I shall never 
forget that face, Colonel !—not young, a rare calm sweetness had filled 
the void of youth, and consolation beamed in her eyes. 

“¢Some mistake!’ I exclaimed. I saw from her costume that the 
lady must belong to an ecclesiastical order. 

“¢ Alas! no mistake,’ she said in English, ‘if you seek Mr. Sedley.’ 

‘¢¢T do, madam.’ 

“ ¢He is alone now.’ 

“* Alone! who?’ 

“¢ Her husband,’ 

“ ‘Her husband! I exclaimed, completely mystified. 

“¢Poor young man! his wife is dead,’ said the lady, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘Your poor sister.’ 

««« My sister!’ The man must have understood from me that I was her 
brother. 

“The lady took my hand in hers. ‘ You must comfort him,’ said she, 
—‘her poor husband. My God, how terribly he suffers !’ 

‘‘ T was as one stunned; I could make no reply. 
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“‘ She led me gently into the room—it was darkened ; pointed to the bed 
—awfully still; drew back the light handkerchief. ‘Sleep!’ she said— 
‘sleep from Jesus! poor soul, she needed rest—the brain was fearfully 
affected—fever, burning fever !’ 

“Then tenderly smoothing a wandering curl, she spoke almost to her- 
self,‘ Very, very young; if she did not know the blessed Truth, may 
Holy Mary, in her great love, pray her dear Son to accept innocence for 
truth!’ 

‘‘T could hear no more; I burst into a flood of tears. 

“‘ Colonel, we stood face to face in her dead presence—Frank Sedley and 
myself. 

e I saw, then, for all the deep grief that altered his young, handsome 
face, that we had met once before. It was at a ball a short month pre- 
viously—they told me in the ball-room that Clara had fainted—I found 
her in one of the deserted card rooms lying senseless in that man’s arms. 
I was totally ignorant of his relationship to Clara; I thought his presence 
was an accident, and I had thanked him for his attention. 

“Tt was a very, very painful interview. I know the world made up a 
scandalous tale of unseemly strife and wrangling words which occurred 
between us. In truth, I scarcely spoke at all. To me there was a solemnity 
in that room, which seemed to hush my feelings of resentment and sorrow. 
I felt that the time for man’s shallow judgment was past—that the Great 
Judge had called the cause to his tribunal ; in his great mercy, called her 
away before the consummation of sin—that there was need for thankful- 
ness as well as sorrow. 

“With Frank Sedley it was different; his agitated condition urged 
him to speak incessantly. Sometimes he would address himself to me; he 
treated me as a dupe in the hands of Sir George and Lady Harley ; it 
was against them that he inveighed with terrible bitterness. 

“They had, indeed, been shamefully wronged, that dead girl and her 
young lover. Hehad once been heir to an uncle’s large fortune, the uncle, 
an old man; Sir George and Lady Harley had treated Frank Sedley as a 
son. Clara and himself had been playmates; as they grew older, still 
little more than boy and girl, they had been carefully thrown into one ano- 
ther’s society ; the course of all things tended to their love; he was bold, 
resolute, noble-hearted—she, timid and gentle, might lean on him for 
support. 

“ Most unexpectedly an heir was born to his uncle. Frank Sedley be- 
came little better than a beggar, at least, as regarded the views of Sir 
George and Lady Harley, and they forbad him their house. 

“It was sad enough to hear him say all this in his angry words ; but it 
was far sadder to stand by, for I was rooted to the spot, and hear him, 
forgetful of my presence, forgetful for the time, even of her death, pour 
forth once more those passionate protestations, those false arguments which 
had moved her from the path of duty and virtue. And then, as if the 
silent clay had uttered some refusal to his prayers, and right and wrong 
must have struggled fiercely in her breast, he would pace hastily up and 
down the room, and urge his suit anew. Not that he thought his reason- 
ing false, as he knelt at that bed-side, and fervently clasped that cold, 
white hand. He did believe—I do not wonder that his deep, true love 
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should have deceived him—he did believe, that in the sight of God she was 
his wife—that the marriage ceremony was a lie of man’s—that he had a 
holy right, and that it was no sin to claim her as his own. Not alone did 
he say this to her in their secret meetings, nor in my presence only, when 
the heart which had palpitated at those vehement words was still, but he 
professed it before the world. © 

‘His name, and her Christian name were on her coffin. I believe he 
would have killed the person who dared to interfere with her remains. 
His name, and her Christian name are above her resting place, in Calais 
Cemetery. No doubt, too, you recollect, it was much noticed at the time, 
that double announcement of her death in the papers, ‘Clara, the wife of 
John Corley, Esq.,’ and immediately below, ‘ Clara, the deeply-beloved wife 
of Francis Sedley, Esq., East India Company’s Service.’ 

“That they twain were truly man and wife, was the fixed idea of his 
mind. Men who knew him in India have told me, that to the very last 
hour of his life he seized every occasion, when in the confidence of friend- 
ship or more publicly in society, when the course of conversation gave him 
the opportunity, to speak with the greatest tenderness of the young wife he 
had so unhappily lost on their wedding tour ; that he kept about him with 
religious care, all the things he had had prepared for her—dresses, 
dressing-case, Bible, Prayer-book, all marked Clara Sedley. 

“He became, they say, later in life, very religions—entertaining with 
the greatest faith, the wildest and most improbable schemes of evangeliza- 
tion. I was told this story of him by a brother officer of his. One day, 
a clergyman, with whom he had contracted a great friendship, and in whose 
missionary enterprises he took the deepest interest, touched unwisely on 
the dearest memory of his heart—hinting at the delusions of Satan, and the 
necessity of casting out of the soul the deceits of the Wicked One.—He 
stared the reverend gentleman full in the face for a few moments, as if 
not comprehending his words, he then suddenly turned his back upon the 
officious monitor, and could never be induced to notice him again. 

“Ah, Colonel, oftentimes in the lull of business, when clients, feverish 
with their money-matters, eager but to acquire or retain wealth, have left 
this room, do I think of her in her foreign resting-place, of him in his 
soldier’s grave, at Chillianwallah—of the miserable failure my own life has 
been—and if those money-seekers had ears to hear, I would preach to them 
ou the vanity of human riches. Nay, in some cases of marriage settle- 
ments, I, the old, withered, and business-beaten man, have spoken out 
boldly, and pleaded the cause of true love. I've lost some clients by so 
doing, but I’m rich enough to speak the truth, even at that cost. 

‘“‘T dare say you'll be putting old Jeffrey’s query to me, ‘ Why so labour 
for the meat that perisheth?’ For my part, I can give you an answer. 
Did you ever hear how a certain ex-Chancellor acted, when they applied to 
him to allow the postponement of some cause, on the plea, that one of the 
leading counsel had just lost his wife ? He refused the application. Some 
folks thought this hard-hearted ; it was humane and wise !—the Chancellor 
knew that the eminence that barrister had attained was acquired by the ab- 
sorption of his whole mental being into the science of the law—relaxation 
from his professional labours would have merely allowed him more time for 
sorrowful reflections, but in the active exercise of his calling, his thoughts 
would be wholly engaged, and sorrow excluded from his mind. 
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“T, too, had lost a wife! ‘To what could I turn for relief? Was it likely 
I should care to mix in good society again? At the best of times my en- 
joyment had never risen above the common objects of life. I was heartily 
wearied with these things. Had my early culture fitted me for interest in 
higher pursuits? Could a love of art be created suddenly? Could science 
divert such a mind as mine? There was but one thing which could com- 
mand my thoughts; that was law! I returned to this office; at least, 
whilst labouring here, I could forget the past; forget all the little part I 
had played in the world ; and to that end I did labour incessantly. So 
labour hardened into habit, and I labour now—not as my uncle Corley 
laboured, to whom I owe wealth and an education which destroyed the 
capacity for enjoying it—perhaps I should rather say, enjoying it intellectu- 
ally or socially. Thank God, the bitter school which taught me the vanityof 
wealth, tanght me the folly of hoarding, and so, thank God still more, I 
have learnt to look in these latter days of my life, with greater love on 
the world. Ihave found that generosity does beget gratitude—that if you 
treat the world in an open, kind-hearted manner, you will meet with a re- 
sponse more grateful than the mere approval of your own conscience. 

“ So, Colonel, with all the sad experience I have reaped, you need not 
fear that I shall allow your son, my articled clerk—I like the lad very 
much, he’s an assiduous, good fellow—to become merely a good man of 
business in the common acceptation of the word, to the exclusion of every 
quality but the power of making money. I promise you I will do my best 
to make him a sound lawyer, but I will take care that he has leisure 
enough to cultivate higher and better tastes, which may counteract the 
effects of a system, that in its exacting attention to fact and detail, tends to 
destroy the imagination, and narrow the capacity for generous and noble 
enjoymeunts.” 

G. U. 8. 


PRACTICAL LEGISLATORS. 


By J. HonuinasHeEaD. 
ee 


Mr. Brigut’s recent letter* to the unemployed poor of Birmingham, and 
the labouring classes of the three kingdoms, will have the effect of keeping 
alive that most important question in the science of government—the ques- 
tion of financial reform. His advice to starving workpeople about leaving 
a country where the taxation is so heavy, and the political privileges so few, 
may be taken or not, according to the temper, energy, and peculiar en- 
vironments of each individual listener, but the comparison which the letter 
contains between the expenditure in this country and the United States 
cannot too often be insisted upon in any organ, at any time, or in any 
place. When we know that the expenses of government have increased, 
are increasing, and ought to be diminished; when we see within the last 


* Vide public press, March 29, 1858. 
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twenty years an annual increase of twenty millions added to our burdens, 
when we know that an English republic, with an equal population is managed 
at a cost of fifty millions per annum less than our own inefficient and nepotic 
system, we ought to be thankful for anything that promises an agitation 
of the important question of the economy of government, even when it takes 
the painful form of distress exhibited in the persons of many hundreds of 
thousands of the industrious poor. Political wrong, and the insidious en- 
croachments of the few upon the many, are effected in a time of national 
prosperity, and it is only when a reverse comes, and the sharp pang of 
bodily suffering falls upon the labouring masses, that they awake to the 
knowledge of what they have allowed to be done during the mental torpor 
of their physical contentment. 

Every apologist for the heavy and worse than useless expenditure of 
three-fourths of our government, puts forward the specious plea, that ser- 
vices rendered to the state must be highly paid, because a high and pecu- 
liar degree of trustworthiness is required from the person rendering them. 
Those weak and insincere reformers, who by some chance, best known to 
those who have the machinery of government in their hands, become 
members of committees organized to look into some flagrant financial job 
that is too gross to pass longer without examination, even in these un- 
scrupulous times, generally contrive to register in a prominent part of their 
“report,” the statement that “they have recommended the reduction of 
certain salaries to a point as low as the peculiar nature of the public ser- 
vice will allow.” Until this delusion about the “ peculiar nature” of the 
public service is dispelled, there is little hope for the economical reform of 
government expenditure. Civil Service examinations are worse than 
useless—they are dishonest evasions of the one thing needful—the free, 
unreserved opening of all posts under government, to the competition of 
talent, until the best man is got at the lowest possible price. Where any 
question arises as to the amount of trustworthiness to be guaranteed, let 
that be settled by the ordinary commercial and only safe process, the bond 
of an established public company. No greater fallacy was ever thrust upon 
a believing public, than that which asserts that high salaries will produce 
reliable men. No large employer of labour in the trading worlds acts upon 
this delusive principle; he pays liberally for talent, but to ensure honesty, 
he relies upon the broad and tried system of insurance. It was reserved 
for the wisdom of government to discover that efficient servants are to be 
obtained by selecting from a small and privileged class, and that the best 
way to keep a man virtuous, is to pay him twice his value. 

If we look round our present House of Commons, we find few men who 
are bold enough to preach these doctrines, and those few are, with one or 
two exceptions, held up to ridicule and contempt. For a democratic 
institution, like such a popular assembly must be in its theory and consti- 
tution, the House of Commons is becoming one of the most painfully 
genteel things under the sun. The rough, honest, earnest zeal of practical 
legislation, is giving place to mincing attempts at oratory, and feeble re- 
productions of the traditional “ effects” of some over-rated political 
performer of the past. Orators get up to flounder in long, artificial, care- 
fully prepared sentences, with the pompous shadows of Pitt, and Fox, and 
Burke hovering before them as their models, forgetting that the country is 
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even now struggling under the fetters inflicted by these dishonest, deluded, 
miscalled statesmen, wha, in sound political knowledge, would now have 
to bow their heads to a poor usher of an economical class at a third-rate 
academy. 

Men have more faith in bringing down the honse with a well-studied 
quotation from Horace or Virgil, than by enunciating and acting upon the 
soundest principles of Mill or Bentham. One false quantity given in a 
Latin quotation—one name in the regions of pure history misapplied—will 
make a man ridiculous for years, even in the face of fifty earnest votes 
recorded for the benefit of his constituents, and the general body of the 
people. Those who direct the superficial satire of the day, take up the 
cuckoo cry of ridicule, and harp upon it until the patience of the public 
is nearly exhausted, forgetting that they are playing into the hands of the 
aristocratic and exclusive class, and doing all in their power to check the 
progress of cheap and honest government. 

If, upon reviewing the parliamentary sessional career of a particular 
member, it shall be found that he has eut down estimates, scrutinized or 
voted against pensions, and supported reforms of all kinds at every op- 
portunity, we may pardon in him an ignorance of the history of the 
middle ages, a mispronunciation of a classical quotation, or even a mis- 
application of the aspirate, so horrifying to pedantic ears, and give him a 
foremost rank amongst those practical legislators, who may be trusted to 
watch over the interests of that large, patient, suffering, toiling class, from 
whose hard earnings is drawn the fund that pays for all the gilding and 
foppery of government. 








OUR BAD COMIC SONGS. 


CONFESS to a pardonable weakness with 
respect to a comic song; butat this moment 
a hideous organ grinder is driving me to 
desperation by the melody !—save us !—of a 
popular lyrie which the British public has for 
some time received as a comic song. The 
name of this production is ‘Johnny Sands.” 
The purport of it is that of an old piece of 
jocularity of the Joe Miller type. A husband 
and wife, of incompatible dispositions, agree 
to commit suicide by drowning. The wife 
ties her husband’s hands, lest he, being a 
swimmer, should save himself in the water, and takes a good run in 
order to push him over the bank of the river, into which she proposes 
to followhim. He dodges on one side, and she falls in; she screams 
for help from him, and he wittily replies that his hands are tied. An 
agonisingly funny subject, and excessively proper, in its moral, for 
the younger branches of the murderous classes. 
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There is one especially comic feature in it, namely, Suicide. It is 
only the comic song writer who knows what a ludicrous element Suicide 
is. There is suicide in “ Willikins and his Dinah ;” suicide in the “ Rat- 
catcher’s Daughter ;” suicidein ‘{Billy White,” “Unfortunate Miss 
Bailey ;” suicide in halfthe comic songs I ever read. If anything would 
ever make me commit suicide it would be an immoderate course of 
comic song, of the wrong sort, which is the only sort I can get, gener- 
ally. Can it be true, that in this life there is nothing funny, except it is 
destruction by one’s own hand? 

A real comic song is an excellent thing. It is because it is so excel- 
lent that ordinary comic songs are so bad. What finer, more exhilara- 
ting combination can be found below the moon, than that of wit and 
humor, with lively music? Blind mortals that we are, we know that 
such a combination would superinduce the height of human felicity. 
We grope for it, and we grasp mud, wooden posts, pigs, geese, and 
donkeys. Speculative people know what we want, and put the wrong 
things into our arms, as children hold out empty coats for the unseeing 
one at blindman’s buff’ We demand a comic song. Vulgar dunces 
produce an article which looks like one to dunces as vulgar as them- 
selves. In vain does Mr. Morton or Mr. Green advertise large sums of 
money for a comic song. It is not to be had for money. When the 
gift descends upon a man, forth it must come to the delight of man- 
kind, but no money will enforce its exhibition by him who hath it not. 
Perhaps among the shoals of effusions called forth by the prize, one or 
two really comic songs appear, just as amongst a cargo of oysters there 
may be a pearl, not created to be sold by the barrel. The joke is, 
that when the genuine comic song appears, the comic singers do not 
recognise it, and if it be pointed out to them they won’t sing it. 
They cannot. The earliest comic song in our memory was a perfect 
type of its class, It came out in the beginning of the present century. 
Hundreds of others, written before and since, would equally well illus- 
trate the school. Its peculiarity, as will be seen, consists in the careful 
exclusion of humor from its verse. The subject is the History of 
England :— 

THE CHAPTER OF KINGS. 


The Romans in England they once did sway, 
And the Saxons after them led the way, 
And they tugg’d with the Danes till an overthrow 
They both of them got by the Norman beau ; 
Yet barring all pother, 
The one and the other, 
Were all of them kings in their turn! 


Little Willy the Conqueror long did reign, 

But Billy, his son, by an arrow was slain ; 

And Harry the First was a scholar bright, 

But Stephen was forced for his crowa to fight ! 
Yet, &c. 


About this period, there were two or three airs to which comic 
songs were regularly fitted for the stage. Not only was the range 
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of melodies thus limited, but that of the subject was scarcely 
more extensive. They usually described a rustic’s visit to London, 
where he went to the theatre. By way of change, the singer was 
sometimes an Irishman, but the treatment was all the same. Here is 


one ;— 


PADDY’S DESCRIPTION OF PIZARRO. 


From the county of Monaghan lately I came, 
The harvest to reap, Master Doody ’s my name, 
My cousin, Shaughnessy, I met t’other day, 
Says he, ‘‘ Won't you go to the Drury Lane play “thd 
Fol de rol la, &c. ad 


Is’t the play you mean? Arrah, Doody, you're right, 
Where they treat the whole town with Pizarro to- night! 
Och! says I, if they treat me, the things nate and clean ; 
But the treat, as he call’d it, cost = " thirteen ! 

ol, &c. 


By way of parallel, we will quote the opening verses of a similar 
song, adapted to the Yorkshireman, a great comic personage in those 


days. 


If we quote more than one verse of each of these effusions, it is 


by no means with the view of amusing our readers, but just to prove 
that the absence of fun was not a mere accident, or confined to the in- 
troductory lines of the song :— 


A PEEP AT THE FORTY THIEVES, 


Your pardon, kind gentlefolks, pray, 
But Ize call’d on to roar out a song, sirs, 
And when a man's call’d on, they say, 
It’s ill manners to make you wait ie. sirs ; 
So [ll e’en try my hand at a stave, 
Though, perhaps, you may jeer me, and flout it ; 
But it’s one of the best that Fon 
And so you shall hear all about it. } 
Rum ti iditty, &c. 


It isn’t long since I first com’d 4 
Fro’ the North, andso you must need think, sirs, 
T'ze a lad that’s not easily humm’d, 
Unless it be when I’ze in drink, sirs, 
And, somehow, I don't know which way, 
But the folk up in town be so droll, sirs, 
That I must ha’ been drunk every day, 
For they’ve humm’d me, by gum, one and all, sirs. 
Rum ti iditty, &c. 


This school of comicality possessed, at least, the merit of being 
perfectly harmless. Fashionable ladies, in huge coal-scuttle bonnets, 
with hats like round trays of miscellaneous haberdashery, with balloon 


sleeves, short scanty skirts and sashes just below their shoulders, 


thought this vastly funny. So did the gentlemen in the bright colored 
coats, with the waist buttons under the collar, and the shoes decorated 
with bows of black ribbon. The gents of the day declared it to be 


“bang-up, and no mistake!” but the gents little knew of the golden 
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age, in matters of comic song, which was approaching for them. It 
came, nevertheless, rapidly, when urged on by the noble “ bucks ” who 
delighted in maltreating the decrepid aged men, who formed the street 
watch of the period, and aided by the social estimation in which coach- 
men and gentlemen of the prize-ring began to be held by members of 
the upper classes. This state of things produced a revolution in comic 
song-writing, and, perhaps, in comic writing generally. A new element, 
that of slang, was now introduced. Aristocratic young gentlemen 
vied with each other in acquiring the vocabulary and diction of coster- 
mongers, grooms, bullies, and thieves. The comic songs, after a time, 
for comic songs are by no means rapid reflectors, began to outlive the 
prevailing fashion. Soon, no song was supposed to be comic unless 
written in ungrammatical style. We beg pardon of our readers for 
the introduction of a specimen or two. They are historical. 


AX MY EYE. 


Stow your gab and guffery, 
To every fakement I am fly ; 
I never takes no fluffery, 
Cos’ I'm a mon may my eye! 


Now, if this kind of thing had been the mere vocal expression of 
the vulgar mind, there would have been nothing in it; but it was not 
so, it was a piece of humour of the prevailing mode. “All round 
my hat, I vears a green viller,” followed it, and rivalled it in obtaining 
immense popularity. We had next a great run upon songs in which 
donkey-drivers and their animals formed principal ingredients, as in,x— 


IF I HAD A DONKEY WOT WOULDN'T GO. 


If I hada donkey wot wouldn't go, 
Dy’e think I'd wallop him, no, no, no, 
I'd give him some hay, and cry gee woo, 
Gee up Neddy! 


A humane member of Parliament, Mr. Martin, had then, recently 
brought in a bill for the prevention of brutal ill-treatment of animals. 
Up to this date, the ordinary practice of the proprietor of a donkey 
upon coming into possession of the creature, was to “ establish a raw,” 
—i.e., superinduce by cutting with a clasp knife, and subsequent 
continuous thrashing upon the spot, an unhealing wound upon which 
blows produced a more acute effect than upon the hide with which 
Nature had endowed the animal. This Act interfered with what these 
people considered their rights, and their sentiments found echo in the 
English ballad literature. The song last quoted, details the production 
at a police office of some ruffian’s donkey :— 


Bill brought his donkey into Court, 

Which caus-ed a great deal of sport ; 

He wagg’d his tail, and op’d his jaws, 

As though he meant to plead his own cause. 


The idea was considered so happy, that a painter produced the 
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subject upon canvass, and had a large coloured engraving of the 
picture published at the price, I think, of fifteen shillings. In this, 
the donkey is represented as covered with “ raws,” while the presiding 
magistrate and all present are convulsed with laughter at the spectacle 
thus presented. ‘ Bill” is portrayed placing his thumb to his nose, 
and extending his fingers at the authorities, in expression of the 
feelings with which right-minded people of common sense and humor 
regard legislature generally. Another song,cf the time, “‘ Duck-legged 
Dick had a donkey,” announces its subject sufficiently in the first line, 
In fact, the donkey element became at length so predominant, that 
it was not unusual for professional comic singers to hire or purchase 
these animals as assistants upon the stage, or music platform. “The 
Ratcatcher’s daughter,” in which the donkey figures prominently, is a 
revived relic of this asinine epoch (Regno Gul. IV.) 

After awhile, another phase of “fun” started, to be in like manner 
worked to death. A man of the “Bill” status, became suddenly a 
millionaire. He was of a social turn, and finding himself enabled to 
indulge in unlimited hospitality, did so. It was not to be expected 
from such a man that he would at once appreciate and conform to all 
the usages and appliances of polite dinner parties, or that his conver- 
sation would be distinguished by erudition or refinement. But he 
found as many vulgar people of the “ higher orders” as he chose to 
invite to sit and eat with him. They came, feasted, and went away to 
sneer and grin at their host for drinking the water from his finger- 
glass. The jest, with a few solecisms of a similar kind, anda hundred 
inventions, was hailed by the comic men. Song after song was poured 
forth, based upon the ludicrous subject of the parvenu. It hit the pre- 
vailing taste for vulgarity, upon every side. In the first place, it 
afforded scope for slang, and secondly, it flattered the vanity of the 
snobs. “He drank out of his finger-glass! Ha! ha! ha! How 
funny! If [had a fortune, J shouldn’t drink out of my finger glass! 
I know my manners better!” On the other hand, the “ Bill” class 
were delighted with the way in which their comrade was represented 
as setting at defiance all polite forms and ceremonies. To them the 
whole moral was contained in a couple of verses of a favourite song :— 


Does it foller, becos I’m a swell, 

That I should be stingy and proud, 
Ven I knows I vunce jingled a bell, 
And “dust o-hey” bellered aloud ? 


In this peculiar fashion of comic writing gradually succeeded another, 
based upon the blunders of Cockney sportsmen. For a long period, 
most of our comic songs, and nearly all our caricatures, were based 
upon the errors and mishaps of persons speaking vulgar English, and 
“going out a-shooting.” This idea of fun became so prevalent, and 
was so generally considered as the height of comicality, that a rising 
young comic writer was engaged to write a serial, the first monthly 
serial, to embody it in a permanent form. The rising young comic 
writer commenced it. He introduced “Bill” with his shrewdness and 
his vulgar idioms, and made him (under the name of “Sam ”) the 
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“boots” at an inn. But the rising young comic writer was far too 
clever to be bounded in his fun by the passing mode of the day, and 
after the first number or two, he struck out a new line for himself in 
the “ Pickwick Papers.” 

From that period to the present, beyond the buffo and social songs 
of Mr. John Parry, which by no means come within our subject of 
bad comic songs, no new line of comic ballad writing has been elicited, 
which is not now in full working order. Space, however, will not 
permit us to do more than particularize one or two of their species. 
Perhaps, the least amusing in the “ medley,” which bears the same 
relation to humorous singing as the “ versatility ” farce does to dramatic 
powers, and as, whenever a play-bill contains an announcement of 
a piece in which some young lady is to perform seventeen different 
characters. Theatrical habitués, always know that the affair is to be an 
exhibition of overweening personal vanity, and stay away, so the 
“medley” may be taken as an indication on the part of the singer of 
an excess of conceit, in combination with want of humorous perception. 
Nevertheless, some comic singers will indulge in the medley by the 
quarter of an hour together. This is a sample of the style of com- 
position :— 


The sea, the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free; 

It plays with— 

Lord Bateman was a noble lord, 

A noble lord of high degree, 

And he shipped himself on board of a ship— 


’Twas on the good ship Rover, &c., &c., ad nauseam. 


Anybody can compile this sort of nonsense, and anybody not gifted 
with brains can sing it, just as any smart young lady in real life could, 
by artful appliances of “ change-dresses,” play the versatility farce 
better than it was ever done at the Strand theatre, if she only had the 
opportunity, and had not too much good sense. 

The “ buffo” is another favourite style of comic song. As now 
written, the author takes a well-known tragic subject (if from one of 
Shakspere’s tragedies, so much the better), vulgarizes the plot to popular 
airs, and—that is all. There are no puns, no humour ofany kind. We 
heard one of these the other night upon “ Alonzo the Brave,” and a 
soul-wearying performance it was. Why the man did it, I cannot 
imagine. It would be too severe to insinuate that he thought it might 

‘amuse anybody. But the regular “comic singers” prefer the Shaks- 
perian “buffo ;” it gives them an opportunity of imitating Charles 
Kean, which weak-minded people think is entertaining. Besides, the 
comic singer is always vain, as a rule, and here he introduces a little 
‘‘elocution business,” so that the audience may say, “Ah! if Numskull 
had only given his mind to the stage, what an actor he’d have made!” 
Think of a man dressing himself in a Highland—yes, Highland—cos- 
tume, all complete, to sing a “ buffo” upon the tragedy of Macbeth! 
And yet we have positively seen persons from the provinees, eating 
supper while this work was going on! 
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The pure “ parody” is dying out. It was too feeble to live, except 
in burlesque, when supported by a plot, by scenery, and by feminine 
attraction. Its creation was simple. The parodist seizes on a popular 
song, and replaces its language by coarse, low words, relating to vulgar 
life, based upon the leading syllables of the original. The more 
elegant and touching the primary ballad, the lower and more degraded 
the verbiage of the mockery. As in— 


No more thall the chillblains of Judy sting, 
As once in the olden time, 

For she has resolved all their dollies to nix, 
And has soaked them in strong turpentine!” 


This was the commencement of a “comic” parody! Creditable, is 
it not, to the British humorist? Something may be expected to be 
said of “nigger” comic songs. We simply deny their existence. A 
heap of jingling nonsense, strung together by idiots, is sung under 
such a title, we admit. But it does not consist of songs. The airs are 
either debased from the British melodies, or written by English com- 
posers. The so-called ‘‘ Ethiopian” nuisance will be more properly 
considered under the head Comic Singers, upon which we hope to write 
in next month’s TRAIN. , 

The only remaining class is the “ patter” song. A “ patter” song, 
with its disyllabic and trisyllabic rhymes, is, when enlivened by 
humour, a pleasant thing enough to hear. But not above two men 
living, can write it. Scores of others try, and produce a something, 
as the rustic amateur blacksmith did, who tried to make a horse shoe, 
and only manufactured a hot mass, upon which the casting of cold 
water produced a hiss). We have heard one or two public “enter- 
tainers ” induce the identical result. The rapid chanting of a senseless 
thyme ought to effect no more. 








THE PUNTMAN AT THE “ OTTER.” 


BY THOMAS ARCHER. 


—~~— 


*M not a sportsman myself, but still I have that sort 
of sneaking kindness for wood or water-craft, which 
picks up at second-hand, a great deal of practical 
information, and can at least give an opinion, founded 
upon the experience of others, about doublé and sin- 
gle barrels, shot, flies, ground-bait, hickery rods, 
whalebone tops, and the relative value of the “ roach 
( swims,” in a certain river, where Ihave wiled away 
*“— > many asummer’s evening, as I sat at the old round table, under 
‘> the trees by the green bank, watching the fish as they darted to 

\ and fro, while I puffed long contemplative wreaths from an al- 
dermanic “clay,” and imbibed (with sober moderation) the cool amber 
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ale from a blue mug at my side. I don’t know how I first came to be an 
habitué of “ the Otter.” I never put a line in the water there in my life, 
and although I had sometimes taken a boat and pulled up the stream, 
(which required some little skill let me tell you, for the river Wry was 
both weedy and sinuous at the best of times), I’m afraid that would 
scarcely be deemed sufficient grounds for my admission to the free 
masonry of the “brothers of the angle,” since the disturbing plash of 
a pair of sculls was scarcely calculated to improve the temper of such 
unsuccessful sportsmen as might have settled down to a quiet corner. 
The place had a charm for me, however ; it was so still, so simple, such 
a sweet anodyne for the tired brain and trembling hand, after a period 
of toil, and therewithal, there could come no demand for “copy ;” no 
intimation that “Mr. Clam, the printer, wanted more matter ; ”—and 
(must I say it) there were no announcements of the public amusements 
continually staring me in the face, with the dreary certainty that at 
night you must be up at some of them, with the head-ache and an utter 
loathing for everything intended to be laughable. 

So I went to the Otter pretty often, so often that I knew all the fish 
in the glass cases which hung round the walls of the sandy-floored 
parlour ;—there was a perch there whom I used to think laughed at me 
when I came in, and one night (but that was after supper, when old 
Jorring’s was staying there) I actually fancied that he winked with the 
glassy eye which looked at us from the head of the table ;—even the 
animal over the mantelpiece, which, being caught in the cellars of the 
house gave its name for a sign, was a very jolly sort of fellow by 
comparison ; and the dog of the establishment (a very fat brown one, 
who had once had a reputation for rats) would sit at my feet, blinking 
in the sun, as though he meant to see that I made myself quite at 
home. 

I soon got quite a reputation amongst the men who frequented the 
Wry. A reputation gained,—and, oh, my friends, how many an one has 
been so gained—by doing nothing. There may be a few men who 
similarly—that is to say by very silently, and very unobtrusively, but 
still very constantly, haunting the places where clever, good, amiable, 
or wealthy people resort—do at last get such a character for ability, 
piety, benevolence, or riches, as shall be of great value to them some 

ay, andso long as they are content to pass muster as sterling coin, 
and attempt nothing whereby their faithful admirers shall hear their 
false ring upon the social counter. 

Thus I came to be considered an authority upon sporting matters, 
and though, at first, I endeavoured to explain that I was undeserving 
of this high opinion, I found that all my asseverations were received 
merely as the evasions of a modest conceit of myself; and so was 
thought a very good fellow, and upon sundry occasions had been com- 
pelled to refuse very pressing invitations to “come down to my place 
and eat your dinner with us on Sunday.” 

Perhaps there was nobody but myself, and the hero of this paper, 
who had much speaking acquaintance with old Jorrington. To finish 
at once, the personal part of this abominably long introduction, I am 
disposed to imagine that old Jorrington took kindly to me, first, 
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because I never gave an opinion about sport, unless solicited to do so; 
and, secondly, for the reason that I generally sat in one place, never 
ordered wine, and made a point of not talking to anybody while their 
float was in the water. 

But Roughey was more in old Jorrington’s good graces than I was. 
Roughey was the puntman at the Otter; but who Roughey had been, 
and what his real name was, not even Turbill, the landlord, himself 
ever knew. Roughey was a tall, athletic looking fellow, dressed in 
cord trousers, and a sort of short smock frock; he always seemed to 
want shaving, and his hair was long and thick; hence, perhaps his 
pseudonym—his manner was decidedly independent, if it can be said to 
have had any distinct feature at all; but he so seldom spoke ina 
manner other than monosyllabic, and had such a queer way of half- 
shutting his eyes when anybody began to talk to him, that he was 
generally supposed to dislike conversation, and so few people attempted 
to ask him any questions. I once saw Roughey standing under the 
trees close to my seat, and looking over the Wry to the distant hills. 
It was on a lovely night, just when the clear moon was rising over the 
dark cloud into which the sun had sunk as into an unfathomable sea, 
whose nearest breakers threw a purple surf upon the world, the last 
reflection of the engulphed day. Roughey was smoking a short pipe, 
and leaned with his arms folded on the punt pole apparently in a 
brown study. “ Lovely, lovely,” I heard him mutter to himself; 
“who'd be in a hot reeking town, when he can live in the very palace 
of- Good evening, sit,” he said suddenly, breaking off as he saw me 
coming forward; “a fine night this for a seat out o’ doors, but the 
fish ‘ll be rather shy, I should say.” 

I had never heard Roughey say so much before—the weather had 
a genial influence upon him,—and he was (for him) communicative. 

“You're not a native of Boggenham, I think, are you, Roughey ?” 

“Eh,” looking round sharply, but apparently re-assured by my 
impenetrable calm, “no; I’m from Cumberland myself ;—great fishing 
there ;—and I may tell you, Mr. , though I don’t often talk about 
it to the chaps here, that I wasn’t a punt-man then; but what’s the odds; 
I can but be out o’ doors of a night like this, whether it’s in a punt or 
a post-chaise. Shall I take your mug in, and tell ‘em to fill it for 

ou?” 
: Roughey was a curious character; and not the least remarkable 
thing in connection with him was his evident cultivation of old 
Jorrington. 

This gentleman, who was sufficiently short tempered usually, and 
even quite morose with some people, seemed to talk to Roughey freely 
enough, and even to crack a pleasant joke with him sometimes. Not 
that he ever suspected Roughey to be other than he seemed, for his 
position was after all the real secret of Roughey’s intimacy with “ Jorry,” 
as the more profane used to call our estimable friend and patron of 
“the Otter.” Jorrington was just the man to unbend to anybody 
whom he believed held a sufficiently inferior position to make their 
independence a matter of character at variance with their real 
interests; and though ordinarily a stiff opiniated, testy, and even 
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choleric little man to his equals, I have seen him look with a grin of 
positive respect at Roughey when they have been discussing some 
disputed points in fishery, and the latter worthy has said unhesita- 
tingly, ‘“‘ No, no, you’re wrong there, Mr. Jorrington, I know better.” 

Before I relate what came of this acquaintanceship between the two 
most prominent characters at the Otter, I may as well acknowledge 
that I myself made an enquiry or two as to Roughey’s antecedents, 
and further than the fact that he was engaged as puntman by old 
Binbey, who “never asked any questions,” and was let with the house 
to Turbill by Binbey’s widow, when she retired, nobody could give 
me any information. 

Old Jorrington lived in a queer, rambling, white-gabled house, about 
two miles from the Otter; it had been a farm before he took it, 
and though he only had a paddock at the back, where he kept a horse, 
and a garden on one side, with a large fowl-house abutting on a narrow, 
miry lane, it still looked like a distant relation of the agricultural in- 
terest. There were all manner of little winking windows in old, out- 
of-the-way nooks about the eaves, the leaden casements of which 
opened like doors, and let in the swallows and robins, who made their 
nests round the ricketty chimneys. It was reported that the owner of 
this out-of-the-way abode had been somebody in the Stock Exchange 
at one time; but he had lived so long by the banks of the Wry, that 
very few city characteristics remained to him; and his wife and 
daughter, doubtless had a sufficiently dull time of it. 

When I first frequented the Otter, a nephew of old Jorrington 
accompanied him sometimes on his fishing excursions, a quiet, gentle- 
manly-looking fellow, with that peculiarly calm, but not stolid expres- 
sion of face, and fixity of eye, which belongs to some “reading men.” 
In the course of a slight speaking acquaintance, I learned that he was 
soon to be called to the bar ; and when (as occurred two or three times 
during his visit) Mrs. Jorrington and her daughter came with the gen- 
tlemen, and spent an afternoon on the water, it was not difficult to see 
that the young people had long ago formed a very interesting under- 
standing between themselves, and that the young man exhibited a more 
engaging interest in his pretty cousin than ever that relationship ren- 
dered absolutely necessary. 

She was a rather bashful, countryfied-looking girl, not a very great 
talker, and on the whole inclined to blush and hold back a good deal ; 
but it was wonderful what peals of laughter would startle the fish round 
the Otter, when Roughey used to push out in the punt, and the young 
lady and gentleman who accompanied him were engaged, the latter in 
learning, and the former in teaching “the whole art of angling.” 

I fancy that Roughey rather enjoyed himself at such times, and I 
could even see a very singular improvement in his conversational 
powers on the occasions of the laughter above referred to, or when cer- 
tain refreshments were produced and shared. 

Mr. Jorrington accompanied his nephew to London ; when he left 
Boggenham to return to the Temple, and there was a great deal more 
tenderness, and certainly much less laughing on the day preceding his 
departure, when they all came down for the afternoon, and had tea at 
my round table, under the trees on the bank. 
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I was invited to join them on that occasion, and when papa went for 
a stroll round to Poppleham Lock afterwards, became conscious that I 
was scarcely wanted, since I suddenly saw the tips of four masculine 
fingers exhibiting themselves on Miss Milly’s left side, the arm belong- 
ing to which must undoubtedly have encircled a good half of that 
young lady’s waist. 

After the young gentleman had returned to London, there to im- 
mure himself in the gloomy recesses of his Temple chambers again, 
and to read, who knows how much, and who wishes to know how 
many of the laws of his country, the ladies came but seldom to the 
Otter, but retired to their own every-day duties again, which were, 
doubtless, humdrum enough, for Mr. Jorrington kept but little com- 
pany, and as there were very few houses round Boggenham Bend, 
where they lived, except the cottages of the farm-labourers, I fancy 
they must have had a dull time of it, the younger lady especially, who 
had left London but a year, having formerly lived with an aunt, in the 
Baker Street quarter of society. 

To this lady old Jorrington had been on a visit about a month after 
his nephew’s departure, and when he next came down to the river, he 
brought a companion with him, who took a very highly-finished rod 
from a leather case, and demanding of Roughey, which was the best 
roach swim thereabouts, plunged at once into the whole practice of 
angling, with such apparent zeal, that it was astonishing how few fish 
he caught. 

He was a rather short, thickset man, with a weak face, not amiably 
relieved by a furtive, wavering eye, and a mouth compressed into a 
sort of sinister firmness; the only remarkable part of his manner was 
the way in which he glanced all over anybody who spoke to him, 
without looking them in the face, and his evident disinclination to 
make acquaintance with strangers who might come down for a day 
only. Indeed, a fresh arrival or two at the Otter would send him 
straight home to Mr. Jorrington’s, at Boggenham Bend, where he 
spent the evenings, I suppose, in the company of the ladies. 

I could not help being surprised at the peculiar conduct of Roughey 
at about this period. I don’t suppose anybody else noticed it, but as I 
had so little to do, except sit and amuse myself by looking very hard 
at everything which afforded material for reflection or speculation, I 
soon thought I observed a singularity in the puntman’s manner, which 
could only be accounted for by the supposition of his having known 
Mr. Trevyll (that was the gentleman’s name) under other and dis- 
agreeable circumstances, or of an incipient insanity with respect to 
certain individuals, being the condition of the poor fellow’s mind. It 
was well that the object of this extraordinary notice was unconscious 
of the way in which Roughey used to stand behind a tree, watching 
him, as he sat fishing, by the side of Mr. Jorrington, or how (as I saw 
him once) he stood with clenched hands, looking in at the window of 
the parlour, and threatening him by a sudden gesture, ashe sat 
writing a note to the ladies, asking them to come and spend the after- 
noon on the water. ’ 

I never shall forget that afternoon, for I was in a particularly idle 
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mood, (I’m always idle, dear reader, but on this occasion it amounted 
to a lethargic abnegation of intellect) and sat watching the flies, as they 
dipped into the pool beneath the trees. My feet were up on the seat, 
by the old, round table, and I was just sinking into a dose, when I 
heard voices on the river, and half opening my eyes, saw Roughey 
standing up in the punt, which he was pushing down the stream, with 
Miss Jorrington and Mr. Trevyll. 

“ Wait a minute,” said the latter gentleman—“ Can’t you go and get 
the ground-bait ?” 

“No,” said Roughey, shortly, “not to leave you in the punt just 
here; the current takes you right across the weeds in no time. Go in 
fur it yourself.” 

“You're sufficiently impertinent, my man,” retorted the other; 
“just wait a minute, then,” and he came up the bank and went towards 
the house. I was startled, for Miss Jorrington began to talk to 
Roughey, crying all the time. I could scarcely hear a word, but it 
was certainly a very interesting conversation, and lasted till Mr. 
Trevyll came back. 


THE BOOK WITHOUT A TITLE-PAGE. 
A TALE. 
~>-- - 


I. 


AS it never occurred to a designing mother 
—and, perhaps, every maternal parent, with 
a marriageable daughter is to some extent 
deserving of the title—what an admirable 
market for her lovely wares might be found 
in the neighbourhood of the two Universi- 
ties? Have my Lady A. or Mrs. B., when 
on the look-out for a country retreat, and “change 
of air” for the sweet girls, never happened to 
think that an air very likely to prove beneficial 
to those young ladies, is that which breathes over the 
¢  sedgey banks of the Cam, and is inhaled into the lungs 

of two thousand young gentlemen, of ages varying from 
eighteen to five-and-twenty, and of some hundreds of older 
gentlemen, all Bachelors? When the advantages of the 
place are pointed out in these plain-spoken but perfectly 
truthful terms, it seems strange that so eligible a spot should have 
remained thus long neglected. For, let imagination conjure up a 
pleasant little cottage, somewhere on the Trumpinton, or Fulbourn- 
road. It stands, we will suppose, im is own grounds, as the 
auctioneers haye it; that is to say, the drawing-room windows open 
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upon a lawn, and a variety of shady walks encircle the tiny domain. 
Into this Paradise there comes an irruption, during one May term, of 
half-a-dozen shot-silk dresses, marshalled by an able mamma-in-chief— 
in fact, the wife of a London solicitor or merchant, let us suppose, with 
her Emma, aged twenty-nine, down through four variations to Laura, 
bursting out into the blossoms of artless seventeen. They come armed 
with introductions to two or three fellow-commoners of good standing, 
and a don or so, between whom and a good fat living is interposed the 
feeble barrier of an aged life. Then follow, as a matter of course, sm2'l 
weekly tea-gatherings ;—there is a piano, as in every well-regulated 
family there needs must be—there are voices which accompany the 
piano—there are, as we started with supposing, a spacious garden and 
umbrageous walks—a moon overhead, and so forth. Imagine all these 
allurements thrown in the way of hot-headed one-and-twenty, at a 
period when those for whom the net is spread, are living in a forced 
seclusion from the female sex, and are apt to see a divinity in every 
chubby-faced barmaid—and what must the result be? Mothers of 
Bryanstone and other squares, matrons who support the pleasing burden 
of maternity in Tyburnian streets and crescents, bear in mind my hint 
for the very next season, and lay scarp and counter-scarp against those 
immensely over-rated strongholds of bachelordom— the seventeen 


colleges ! 





These somewhat impertinent reflections arise naturally to my mind, 
when I recall the long list of young men, some personally kuown to 
me, others only by name, who, in my time contracted marriages with 
the fair inhabitants of Cambridge. Of these, a goodly portion fell 
pierced by arrows aimed from behind respectable counters, and out of 
snug back parlors; in plain prose, became the accepted suitors of 
tradesmens or farmers’ daughters. But there were other young men, 
who, acting upon the passions incident to their time of life, made 
matches of a nature to embitter their whole future career, and to banish 
them from the society of their equals—and I assure the reader, that I 
could give him not one or two instances merely of such marriages, as 
having come within my college experience, but at least a dozen. The 


few friendly eyes, which, glancing over these pages, recognise in ° 


them, the details of events with which, under a slightly altered form, 
they were themselves familiar, will be lifted for a moment from off the 
book, while there floats before them the image of poor Walter Hilliard. 
Poor Hilliard, indeed! Yet no one so well as myself can tell how 
truly he acquired the right to that epithet, by misfortunes which never 
came under the eye of the public ; and which, now that he and all who 
were immediately connected with him, are removed from the scene, 
may, for the first time, be revealed without fear of betraying confidence. 


Those who are conversant with what has been styled, “The 
Englishman’s Bible,” will find set forth in certain pages of the inspired 
writers, Burke and Debrett, a full and cireumstantial account of the 
Flintshire family. From the long list of their exploits and alliances, 
it is only necessary to extract the few lines which bear upon the cha- 
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racters of the present story. Llewellyn ap Caradoc, third Earl of 
Flintshire, K.C.H., a Major General in the army, married (1) Letitia 
Anne, daughter of che Marquis of Finchley, by whom he had issue, 
George Llewellyn, fourth Earl, etc., who, dying in 184—, was succeeded 
in the title, by his son, Albert Llewellyn, the present Earl (a minor). 
The third earl married (2) Maria, Anne, Baronness Whittlesford in her 
own right, by which second marriage he had issue, Walter Hilliard, 
heir to the Barony of Whittlesford, married in 183—, Fanny, daughter 
of James Williams, Esq., of Cambridge, etc., etc. It is with the above 
named Walter Hilliard, that this chapter has to do, and having intro- 
duced him with a flourish, so to speak, of the herald’s trumpet, I will 
relate briefly the circumstances under which we became acquainted. 

He came up to Cambridge, during my secoud term, and was conse- 
quently, what is styled a “bye-term” man. If I remember rightly, we 
first met at a supper-party, where his uncouth appearance caused him 
to be taken for a sizar, and the opinion was confirmed by a discussion 
which, much to the annoyance of the rest of the company, he entered 
into with a Junior Fellow present, on the philosophy of Plato. We 
soon afterwards became acquainted, and our acquaintance in time, 
ripened into intimacy. He was, on the whole, a superior man. 
Perhaps, not so well qualified as many other men, to grapple with a 
subject requiring for its solution, logical exactness, or great powers of 
analysis, but possessing an elegance of mind, and a certain original way 
of looking at the results with which a good deal of desultory study, and 
a retentive memory had furnished him. No sign of the aristocrat 
peeped out from his personal appearance. He was tall and thin, with an 
extremely awkward, shuffling gait. His forehead was almost hidden by 
the quantity of matted black hair, which, in his utter neglect of personal 


- appearance, he suffered to flow over it; and his eyes, which were so 


weak as sometimes to prevent him from reading, looked dimly at you 
through a pair of green spectacles. He stuttered, too, a good deal in 
speaking, so that a stranger on first meeting him (unless, indeed, pre- 
viously informed that he was heir to a peerage) might have been inclined 
to take him for little better than a simpleton. 

Next to his undoubted powers of intellect, the most remarkable 
point about this young man, Hilliard, was his extreme ignorance of the 
world. He could have written, I daresay, a very good “ Essay on 
Man,”—perhaps, in more than one language—but as regards that 
animal in his practical and prosaic character, the man who lives and 
breathes and cieats around us, he knew scarcely anything—far less 
than some of his fast acquaintance, whose pursuits he despised, and 
whom his wit could have withered—far less than a shrewd fourth-form 
boy at Eton or Harrow. He trusted every one, and without suspecting 
it, suffered himself to be led by every one. What such a character 
would be in the hands of women, you will easily guess. Despite all the 
hexameters and pentameters in which he set forth their fickleness, he 
was, in respect to them—to use a term which I think began about that 
time to enrich our literature—the greenest youth I ever met with. Dif- 
fident and uneasy in their presence, as I had an opportunity of remarking 
during a vacation spent at his father’s house, he was always cherishing 
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the image of some fair being, who exercised upon his fancy an influence 
tenfold more dangerous than the reality boldly confronted would have 
entailed upon him. He was, in fact, the man of all others admira- 
bly adapted and constituted by benevolent nature, as the prey of the 
designing mother addressed at the beginning of this chapter. The 
events about to be related will, however, speak for themselves. 

One day—during my last year, I think it was—our music-master, 
N , asked Hilliard and myself to take part in a ball which was to 
be given at the town-hall, and at which the smaller tradesmen of the 
town, and their families were expected to be present. I at once ac- 
cepted, and Hilliard, though such amusements did not exactly lie in his 
way, declared that he would accompany me. Our tutor, I remember, 
made some little dentur about giving us leave of absence for the night, 
observing, “ What do you want to mix yourselves up in the amusements 
of tradesmen for? Leave everybody to enjoy themselves in their 
station. However, as the givers of the ball are, at all events, respectable, 
I will comply with your request.” This remark, which we thought at 
the time to be founded on a ridiculous exclusiveness, was quite justified 
by the result. On that night we first saw a young girl, named Fanny 
Williams, who was the daughter of a retired butler of one of the col- 
leges, living somewhere in the direction of Midsummer Common. She 
was admitted by all, (I need hardly add, herself included,) to be the 
belle of the room. She was a plump, black-eyed, merry girl, vain, as 
all beauties must needs be, of her personal appearance, and with a 
degree of liveliness which struck me as bordering strongly on vulgarity. 
Admitting, as I did, her good looks, I was yet astonished, to note the 
effect which she produced upon my friend. He could not take his eyes 
off her. ‘Quite the face and manner Scott must have had in his 
mind, when he drew Katherine Seyton,” he whispered to me, as he led 
her forth for a third quadrille. Indeed, she had set her cap at him 
with so much success, that he performed no less than three of those 
dances with her, in the course of the evening. It was very amusing to 
watch Hilliard, losing for awhile his natural timidity, stand up time 
after time with the fair Fanny, amid the suppressed indignation of 
virtuous mothers, who would have given all the huge ornaments which 
throbbed up and down on their fat bosoms, for a similar honour to 
befall their daughters. The young shopmen, admirers of Miss Williams, 
expressed their anger in much plainer terms ; and “ punching the heads of 
those two d d gownsmen,” was a process which I heard familiarly 
alluded to in more than one part of the room. Altogether, I was not 
sorry when the evening came to anend. On our way home, I took 
occasion to congratulate my friend on the conquest he had made, adding 
playfully, as a flower caught my eye in his button-hole, which he cer- 
tainly had not brought with him to the ball, “ You must set up as‘a 
lady’s man, after that, my dear fellow—that is clear!” 

A few days after this, a domestic calamity called me away from 
Cambridge, to which I did not return for two months—till the end of 
the next Easter vacation, in fact. I left Hilliard hard at work with 
Hopkins, at that time coming into notice as a great mathematical 
“coach,” and with whom we read together. Great was my surprise 
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to hear from Mr. H., on my return, that he had not seen my friend for 
nearly two months ; and, “indeed, I fear he has got into some mischief 
or other,” was the remark of that admirable mathematician, and excel- 
lent man. One or two reports likewise reached my ear in which the 
vague words, “a woman,” were somewhat unpleasantly mixed up. I 
was going to my friend himself to enquire what could have been the 
cause of such a change in his habits, when I stumbled upon Follejambe, 
one of our bachelor scholars, a man some five years older than myself, 
and to whose experience I looked up. He was distantly related to 
Hilliard, through Lady Flintshire, but I had reason to believe that there was 
some coldness existing between his branch of the family and hers. At his 
request, I accompanied him to his rooms, where he said he had some- 
thing particular to communicate to me. 

“As you are very intimate with Hilliard,” he began, “I thought it 
right to tell you that he is getting into a mess—a confounded mess! It 
is all through that little jade” (F. used a stronger term) “whom you 
met at the Town-hall last February. I have been up the whole vaca- 
tion, and have watched him narrowly. It appears that, on that 
occasion, he was somehow smitten with the girl, and got a pretext for 
calling at the house shortly afterwards. Since then, he has been con- 
tinually dangling after her petticoats, taking long walks with her in 
the summer evenings, and God knows what folly—teaching her to play 
on the piano, I verily believe. You know what a fool he is in affairs 
of the world, with all his classics, and that little devil is as artful as 
Satan, and can twist a much shrewder man than Hilliard round her 
little finger—round her third finger, perhaps, I ought to say.” 

“ Good heavens !” I exclaimed, after having listened up to this poiut 
with something, I fear, very much like a smile ; “you surely don’t 
mean to say that there is a chance of his marrying her ?” 

“ Indeed, I do,” replied Follejambe quietly; “and he will, if he is not 
prevented, that’s all. He goes up there every evening to tea, walks out 
on Midsummer Common with her—though, of course, now the men 
are al! come back, he will give that up—in fact, he is quite tied to her 
apron-strings. You know heis much too pure-minded a man to think, 
for an instant, of seducing the girl. Others, however,” continued F., 
quietly, “are not so particular, and if my poor friend, Lambton, of 
Peterhouse, could be brought back from the antipodes—where I 
believe he is now peacefully reposing on six feet of Australian earth— 
he might tell rather a queer story of Miss Williams’s virtue.” 

“ Worse and worse !” I cried; “‘ why you surely never mean to tell me 
that the girl’s conduct has been light ?” 

“T don’t mean to qualify myself for the post of defendant in an 
action of libel,” returned Follejambe with a smile, puffing away all the 
time at his pipe, “but, between ourselves, I may tell you that I have no 
shadow of doubt on the matter.” 

“Then nothing will be simpler than to put the facts of the case 
before Hilliard, and he will at once see his folly.” 

Follejambe shook his head. “You don’t know your friend,” said 
he, “ half as well as I do. He is one of those men, quiet in appearance, 
bat with a deep under-current of feeling running through his character, 
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which, when once turned into the channel of passion, it will be almost im- 
possible to stem—certainly never by the means you propose. Remember, 
| have got no positive evidence to give of the fact which I have just 
told you, and a mere assertion on my part, and on the part of a dozen 
other people equally convinced with myself,—come, what would that 
amount to? Just this. The girl indignantly denies every word we 
utter—the whole is a conspiracy, no doubt, a well-meant one (oh, she’s 
as cunning as Old Nick: I remember two or three things), to prevent 
our friend doing what we should call lowering himself by marrying a 
woman of inferior station. His sympathies are more than ever enlisted 
on her side—she becomes a victim, in fact, in his eyes. The nail is 
driven in deeper instead of being extracted. That won’t do!” 

“Then, you think-that no expostulation on the part of his friends 
will have any effect on him? You think it quite useless to point out 
to him the misery he will bring on himself by marrying a woman, 
whose station and education will render her a thorn in his path through 
life—and this, leaving out all mention of any fault she may have com- 
mitted, but supposing her, on the contrary, to be pure as an angel ?” 

“Tt would be quite useless. You will be doing more harm than 
good; youhad better not speak to him on the subject at all.” 

“Then what is to be done?” I asked. “ Perhaps there may be no 
immediate hurry, and he may be thinking of waiting a year or two, 
and, perhaps, of asking his parents’ consent, before taking the decisive 
step.” 

“T have reason to know, and that iswhy I wanted to see you to- 
night,” replied Follejambe, slowly laying down his pipe, and looking 
me full in the face, “I have reason to know that he purposes being 
married in a few days, here, by private license. Will that do for 
you ?” 

“Good heavens !” I exclaimed, worked up into a perfect fever by 
this announcement, “what is to be done? What can be done ?” 

“ You must see his father,” answered Follejambe, in his usual calm 
way,” or, perhaps, his mother, who, I have understood, has greater 
influence over him than any other human being. You must start and 
see them at once—to-morrow. It is for that I spoke to you this 
evening.” 

* But you—you who are related to them,” said, I, “are, if any one, 
the person to do this.” 

“There are reasons,” replied Follejambe, “why this is impossible. 
My mixing myself up in the matter would do more harm than 
good. No, you must render this piece of service to your friend.” 

The proposal a little started me. “I am afraid,” said I, “that, as 
I told you before, Lord Flintshire and his son are never on very good 
terms. Moreover, as you know, the Earl has no control over his son in 
a pecuniary point of view. All the Whittlesford property is settled on 
Hilliard, on his mother’s death, so that there can be no threat of dis- 
inheriting in this case. The most powerful of all weapons is taken 
out of the father’s hand.” 

“That is very true,” returned Follejambe, “and in the case of almost 
any other man, it would be a very important consideration ; but not so 
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with the one whom we are speaking of. Depend on it, with his 
ardent and romantic feelings, he would never look at the matter in a 
pecuniary point of view. He would never stop to inquire what he 
should lose or win by accompanying an angel up to heaven, but 
go and accompany the angel at once—and that is just how his 
mind views his present position. He would‘ marry the girl as 
much, if he were to be disinherited to-morrow by so doing, as if he 
were to gain twenty thousand a year by the match. No, that is not it. 
You must get the mother to come down here—to use her influence, her 
affectionate entreaty with her son—to beg him to put off the marriage 
at least for a year. He can’t refuse that to a mother. Time will do 
the rest. At all events, it’s our only chance—we must seize it at once. 
Do, now, S——, there’s a good fellow ; think over the matter to-night, 
and see whether my suggestion is not, under all the circumstances of 
the case, the best that can be made.” 

After leaving Follejambe, I could not help asking myself whether my 
informant might not be mistaken ; whether a man of Hilliard’s refined 
taste could possibly have fallen the victim to the arts of a vulgar ad- 
venturess. That afternoon T rode out to the “Swan,” at Bottisham, a 
little public-house about half way between Cambridge and Newmarket. 
It possessed a bowling-green, which Hilliard and I had occasionally re- 
paired to in the May evenings, for the purpose of playing with the land- 
lord, one of the most noted performers in those parts. Strolling into 
the garden, I was attracted by the sound of voices in the arbour, and 
stumbled, before I could withdraw out of the way, upon my friend, sit- 
ting with Miss Williams and one of her sisters. The meeting was not 
such an awkward one as I should have been led to suppose—thanks to 
the admirable simplicity of poor Hilliard. He came forward, and 
greeted me in a manner which showed that he was not in the least 
ashamed of his position, and meditated no kind of subterfuge or con- 
cealment. I did not like the little toss of the head with which the fair 
Fanny received me, still less the sight of a jewelled bracelet which she 
rather ostentatiously displayed ; nor was I much reassured by hearing 
both her sister and herself call my friend “ Walter.” In fact, the en- 
gagement, though not absolutely mentioned, was left to be gathered 
from these and a good many other circumstances. I heard that the in- 
fatuated young man had been in the habit of accompanying his mistress 
every Sunday to church, and had carried on his addresses in full view 
of the whole family circle. He had advanced money to the father to 
set up in the wine trade. We played a game of bowls; Hilliard helped 
his partner off with her gloves, laughingly directed her arm as she pro- 
jected the bowl, and indulged in other endearments natural to his situa- 
tion. During all this time the elder sister—a tall, handsome 
woman, of about eight-and twenty, with a masculine voice—made a 
most determined assault on my affections, not so unskilfully conducted 
as you might imagine. The party was broken up by the appear- 
ance of the William’s foot-boy, evidently but just advanced to the 
honors of a gold hat-band—to announce the fly, which had brought 
over the “Honorable Hilliard” and the two ladies. I took my 
leave of them, and returned, with diminished appetite, to hall. Term 
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had only began two days, and I met there, for the first time since the 
end of vacation, several of my acquaintance. Hilliard’s affair had al- 
ready got wind in the college. Every one had his little impromptu, 
carefully elaborated, to add to the general stock of good things already 
current upon the subject. Every one was anxious to exchange with 
Hilliard himself a little of that elegant banter which has sincereceived the 
name of “ chaff.”—“ Who has seen the future Lady Whittlesford ?”—*“ I 
shall present her, on her marriage, with a grammar.”—“ A horn-book 
would be more appropriate.”——“ She is descended from a long line of 
ancestry, no doubt.”—* Pharaoh’s chief butler, no less,”—and so forth. 
It is true, none of these young men for an instant. imagined that the 
object of their satire meant marriage—if they had, they would not (as 
they afterwards assured me) have treated the matter with so much 
levity. Alas! I suppose that I am not putting college morality in a 
very high light—I am, however, relating facts as they occurred. To me, 
who knew Hilliard better, there could be no doubt that Follejambe had 
rightly represented the state of matters, and that the poor fellow was on 
the verge of something more than a great crime—according to M. de 
Talleyrand and my friends in hall—a grievous error. 

How he took the pleasantries which were intended for his ear, I did 
not learn till afterwards, for a reason which will shortly appear. He did 
not show his face either in hall or chapel that evening, but came into 
my room at about ten o’clock, and sat there for an hour. Not once, 
during that time, did he allude to the subject which must have been 
uppermost in the minds of both of us; indeed, just before leaving, he 
checked an allusion to it on my part in amore decided tone than I had 
ever known him to assume. This conduct, which was not of a piece 
with what had taken place during the afternoon, perplexed me—it oc- 
curred to me at the time, that it was the result of advice proceeding 
from the girl herself, who, with a woman’s tact, had, perhaps, fathomed 
my intentions hostile to her elevation in life. I was extremely 
puzzled as to what I ought to do, and whether, in fact, I ought to do 
anything. To be brief, another interview with Follejambe decided me ; 
yielding to his suggestions, I obtained an “exeat,” or leave of absence 
from the Dean, on some false pretext or other (may Heaven forgive me 
that lie, at all events!) and scarcely knowing what I was about to do 
—urged only by a vague desire to save my friend—was rattling up to 
town at ten o’clock next morning, behind the four thorough-breds, 
which, at that time, whisked the Highflyer coach from Cambridge to 
London. 

On my way up, I had time to reflect on the course to be pursued. 
My former visit to L: rd Flintshire’s had made me acquainted with cer- 
tain details connected with the family, by which, at all events, to shape 
my conduct on the present occasion. 

‘The earl was an agreeable companion, with a certain lively flippancy, 
which caused him to be taken for a wit—perfectly cold and selfish at 
bottom—a great favorite with every one who did not know him well. 

‘He was the most hopeless aristocrat at heart that it ever fell to my lot 
to meet ; of course a liberal in politics, and almost a republican in 
theory. His particularly shallow and showy intellect, where, as in 
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Palais Royal shops, all the contents were exhibited in the window, and 
his attractive manner, had early qualified him for a diplomatic post. He 
represented Great Britain for some years, at the German Court of-——, 
and gave and ate dinners to the entire satisfaction of the leading circles 
there. The king, on his departure, presented him with H. M.’s 
picture, and a complete portrait-gallery of illustrious Germans, figured 
on his study table, in the shape of snuff-boxes ornamented with 
diamonds. Whatever affection existed in his nature, was bestowed on 
his elder son and heir, an attaché to a legation abroad. With his 
countess and younger son he lived on terms of polite indifference ; 
treating the former with that wnstudied neglect, which sprang naturally 
from his cold, heartless character, and scarcely so much as noticing the 
existence of the latter, not even, if I remember rightly, paying his 
school-bills, or corresponding with his tutors, which duties were dis- 
charged by Lady Flintshire alone. It was clear that he had married 
his present wife on account of the addition which her fortune would 
bring, during her life-time, to his own somewhat slender income. He 
looked upon his son by her, as an enemy who would deprive him, in 
case of her death, of this accession of revenue—as an alien who would 
not bear his name, or perpetuate his family, who, in fact, had nothing 
to look for or to fear from him. At least, this was the interpretation 
which others, as well as myself, had put upon his conduct. 1 shrank, 
therefore, from laying the subject of my painful mission before such a 
man, but determined first to see the countess, who, weak and frivolous 
as I had always thought her, might perhaps rise to the level of a wise 
resolve, when acting on behalf of a son on whom she doated, and who 
returned her affection—it was here that my hopes rested—in, at least, an 
equal degree. 

Unfortunately, she was from home, stopping with some relations in 
Wales—so the porter condescended to wheeze out to me. There was 
no alternative, therefore, but to see my lord; he was dressing to go out 
to a great political dinner; but I sent up my card with an intimation 
that I was bearer of a message which admitted of no delay. Lord Flint- 
shire was in his dressing-gown ; his valet stole out at my entrance, leaving 
half his master’s head in curl. The latter received me with that pleasant 
smile, and shake of the hand to match, which had been the starting 
point of his fortunes, and had formed, for many years, almost his only 
available capital. It was intended to reassure me, but under the cir- 
cumstances, it had rather an opposite effect. I stuttered and stam- 
mered for some time, but falling at last, in medias res, and growing 
cooler as I went on, proceeded to lay before him the subject of my mission. 
I had, of course, prepared two set speeches on my way up, one to deliver 
to him, the other to the Countess, but like a popular preacher from notes, 
I soon found myself outgrowing the limits of my original speech, and 
falling into an entirely uew train of words and ideas from what I had 
intended. I told him all I knew—of his son’s first meeting with Miss 
Williams—of his subsequent connexion with her—of the marriage which 
there was every reason to believe he meditated. I added that there was 
no time to be lost ; that his parents would be the only persons who 
would have sufficient influence with him to break off the match, and I 
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entreated Lord Flintshire to go down to Cambridge at once—“with 
Lady Flintshire if possible,” I ventured to add. I did not put in any- 
thing about Walter's error being one of the head, not the heart, by way 
of disarming parental wrath. This might have done with some fathers, 
but I thought it unsafe ground to take with a person of the stamp of Lord 
Flintshire ; it was better, on every account, to confine myself to a 
simple narrative. Except only that | wound up by saying that my intru- 
sion upon his Lordship was caused, not merely by my regard for his son, 
but by the desire of preserving the honour of one of the noblest and 
most ancient families in the land; and a little more in the style of a 
country Mayor, presenting an address on the coming of age of my Lord 
Marquis. May Heaven forgive me, again, for this bit of truckling, for 
it was with a good motive that I knelt down, and licked the dust fron 
this noble person’s feet. 

Throughout the whole course of my narrative, the same pleasant 
smile beamed on Lord Flintshire’s face—a relic, as I thought, of the 
diplomatist in whose eyes any show of emotion would of course be 
vulgar. 

At its conclusion, a curious expression twinkled in his eyes—so 
eurious, that it seemed to me I must be deceived by the shadow thrown 
by alamp on the side-table. Could it be an expression of satisfaction ? 
No, that was impossible. It struck me, on second thoughts, that it 
was one of those cunning smiles which sometimes flit across the faces of 
shrewd persons, betokening that they are intensely well-pleased and con- 
tented, not indeed with the intelligence which they may have heard, 
but with the person to whom the intelligence in question has been con- 
veyed, and that they deem themselves a certain match for any combi- 
nation of talent, or chance, which may be opposed to them. 

“What you have communicated to me,” said he to me, after a short 
pause, speaking in the same tone with which I have often since that 
time heard him address himself to a currency question, “is so very ex- 
traordinary and unusual that it requires time for deliberation, Mr. S. 
Are you perfectly certain of the truth of what you assert ?” 

“T think I may say, perfectly certain.” 

“Very well, it shall be seen to, Mr. 8. I know you will excuse me, 
for I am somewhat late. Joseph !—Lord Melbourne dines at seven. 
You are an admirer of books, I remember; you will find in the 
library a new addition—one of the rarest of all the Aldines ; it comes 
from Lord S—’s library. Thank you, thank you much, for the interest 
you have taken in this matter—I shall not forget it. Itis kind. It is 
most obliging.” 

“One thing I must ask of you,” said I, as the valet re-entered with 
the curling irons ; “ you will not inform the principal person concerned 
how this entelligence came to your ears.” 

“You may depend upon my uot informing the principal person con- 
cerned how this intelligence came to my ears.” 

The following afternoon, I was back again in Cambridge. The easy 
manner in which Lord Flintshire had received my tidings served to in- 
spire me with greater hopes than could have been founded on any out- 
burst of feeling from a more affectionate parent. His family pride 
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would, I felt sure, induce him to prevent the match by all the means in 
his power ; he would set about the matter as one which regarded him- 
self, rather than his son, and would act in that cool-headed business-like 
fashion most likely to ensure success. 

Three days elapsed, in the course of which I frequently met Hilliard, 
and felt almost guilty in his presence. Still, the Earl did not make his 
appearance. Was he waiting for the Countess to accompany him ? 
Had he written ?. Hilliard and I never exchanged a word on the sub- 
ject of Miss Williams, so that it was impossible for me to learn anything 
on that point. At this time, I heard that he had received one or two 
pleasantries on the subject in such a manner as effectually to check 
their repetition. For whatever reason, he evidently did not choose to 
allude to it. On the fourth day after my return, I caught sight of Lord 
Flintshire’s valet coming out of a house in Sydney-street. I was 
pleased to see the man’s face, for it gave token of his master’s being 
near at hand. Some impulse moved me, instead of going up and ques- 
tioning him, to enquire at the house out of which I had just seen him 
come, whether he was known there. The servant answered that the 
‘gentleman ” had been staying there three days, but that he was usually 
absent from morning till night. This served to convince me that he 
had been set as a spy over Hilliard’s movements, and although this kind 
of proceeding did not exactly please me, still I was satisfied to think 
that some measures had been taken to stop the foolish action meditated 
by my friend. 

The next morning, as my tea and toast, and Cambridge Inde- 
pendent were laid out on the breakfast table by Brown, the gyp, the 
following letter was put into my hands :— 

“ My DEAR Frienp,—By the time this scrawl reaches you, I shall 
probably be ‘no more.’ Nay, never start man—lI have not jumped off 
the bridge of Trinity, or swallowed one of Mr. Deck’s preparations for 
the extinction of vermin, or put two ounces of lead into brains which I 
suppose you will consider to contain enough of that material already. 
I have not adopted any of the hackneyed methods of going out of life, 
unless, indeed, you suppose, with some people, marriage to be one of 
them. 

“Yes, my dear S., I am married. You guess to whom; you know 
to whom. The college gossip informed me that my secret was suprised. 
If I didn’t tell you a word about the matter, my dear boy, it was 
through a dread that you might, from good natured motives, be inter- 
posing a barrier to me and my happiness. Pardon me, 1 know you 
will, my boy; I am so happy that I can’t write in the ‘grand style’—I 
don’t even know whether I have dotted all my eyes (sc, in the origi- 
nal) and crossed my t’s. 

“T hate lover's letters in general, soI won't tell you that my Fanny 
is ‘an angel’ and so forth—on the contrary, she is every inch a woman 
—but shall let you hear fom Paris, whither we are going. Thence 
more at length from yours, “WW. E.-’ 

“There has been foul play somewhere,” said Follejambe, as he 
read this letter in the course of the forenoon. ‘Martin, Lord Flint- 
shire’s valet, has been here the last three days, dodging all their move- 
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ments. J/e must have known everything that was going to take place 
—the hour—all the arrangements.” 

“ Foul play! How do you mean ?” 

“Well, never mind—a suspicion, that is all. I ought not to have 
made use of the word. Do you know anything of the early history of 
Lord and Lady Flintshire ? ” 

“Not much.” 

“NorI. Never mind, you have done your duty. If Hilliard is 
such a fool as that comes to, he must take the consequences—they are 
of his making—not ours.” 

Four and twenty hours afterwards, the chariot of Lord and Lady 
Flintshire rattled up Trinity-street, carrying those noble personages 
within its emblazoned panels. But, alas, the bird was flown ! 


MARGARET. 


[Ir any apology be needed for the following trite tran-lation, I hope the mere ac- 
knowledgment that this is about the five hundredth violent abduction of poor Gretchen 


from her faderland and her spinning-wheel, will be sufficient.—G. T.j 


My peace is gone, 
My heart opprest ; 
I am alone; 

I cannot rest. 


Where he is not 
My grave must be. 
A bitter lot 

Is life to me. 


My troubled head 
Can think of nought. 
My mirth is fled, 

My sense distraught. 


My peace is gone, 
My heart opprest ; 
I am alone, 

And cannot rest. 


For him look I 
The window out. 
For him go I 
The place about. 


His stately step, 

His presence grand ! 
His smiling lip, 

His eye’s command, 
His voice, the pressure 
Of his hand! 
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My peace is gone, 
My heart opprest; 
IT am alone; 

I cannot rest. 


His form I miss 
The livelong day! 
For me what bliss 
To bid him stay, 
And on his kiss 
To die away! 








PRIZE FIGHTS AND POLITICS. 


BY GODFREY TURNER. 


Mr, Epitor, Ladies and Gentlemen—Unaccustomed as I am to the 
utterance of a perverse originality, and knowing as I do that the Tramn 
concurs in the excellent plan formalized by a refined sporting news- 
paper, and eschews alike the political and the pugilistic elements of 
literature, I am nevertheless about to break through a wholesome rule, 
and to address you on the subjects indicated in the title of the present 
contribution. 

“The word Politics, sir, comprises in itself a difficult study of no in- 
considerable magnitude.” So spake the immortal Mr. Pickwick to the 
foreign gentleman who had generously devoted three weeks of his 
valuable existence to the noble object of compiling materials for a Work 
upon England, from personal observation made within that time. When 
the foreign gentleman spotted Mr. Pickwick’s remark, as pabulum to 
be duly digested in the coming volume, and began an entry in his note- 
book thus :— “The word ‘ poltic’ surprises by himself”—he showed 
about as definite an idea of the amiable philosopher’s meaning as you, 
perhaps, would have of mine, if I were to use recondite terms in re- 
ference to the other difficult study in question. I compassionate your 
ignorance, and have determined to adapt myself to its mean capacity. I 
shall, on this occasion, endeavour to divest my language of all the tech- 
nical knowledge which I once gleaned from a treatise entitled “ Boxing 
without a Master,” and which afforded me inexpressible consolation 
when I had been induced to try a little boxing with a master; when, in 
fact, I had been fibbed and countered and crossed, and had had my nob 
in chancery, and my castors (or legs) in limbo, and other parts of my 
frame in a variety of equally pleasing complications, until the inference 
was conclusively forced upon my mind that I had received a sufficient 
thrashing. 

Pugilism, sir, has been well nigh put down ; and its correlative, open 
political sparring, is about to be put down also. Very well; we shall 
succeed in putting down, or at least in hindering, a good many of the 
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natural expressions of humanity ; but I don’t feel sure that the animal 
Man will be elevated and improved to a proportionate extent thereby. 
It was well said by the philosophically humorous and true-hearted 
writer of ‘ Law and Crime,” in the /Wustrated Times (I wish it were 
not unparliamentary, sir, to name an old confrére in these pages) that 
you can’t in fairness or reason expect blackguards to be always playing 
the piano or painting in water-colours. Two of their numerous class 
may be, and very often are, associated in a worse employment than that 
of heartily pummelling each other to a jelly. If indeed we could put 
down—but no; I will not indicate any fresh work for the destructive 
morality of the day. Just by way of a change, how pleasant it would 
be to have a little raising up, instead of putting down ! 

Metaphysicians agree in maintaining—don’t be frightened by these 
words, from the perusal of the paragraph—that such definitions as 
colour, genius, animal and vegetable, black and white, good and evil, 
nice and nasty, right and wrong, plain and pretty, clever and stupid, are 
subjective ; that.is to say, the things designated have not in themselves 
the qualities attributed to them, those qualities existing only in our 
imagination. Now, just observe. I don’t myself, see much in meta- 
physics, being of a practical and common-place turn. As Mr. Toole 
says in his last new part (the best he ever played) “ I’m a working-man, 
that’s what I am.” Being a working man, practical to an almost 
absurd degree, I am consistently of opinion that the metaphysicians are 
right, in so far as their principles tend to discourage a system of morals 
based entirely on disputable terms. Somebody writing in the Saturday 
Review, remarked that he never felt so much inclined to sympathise with 
crime, as after hearing Lord Campbell sentence a prisoner. I say ditto 
to somebody in the Satwrday Review ; and I say moreover that, in spite 
of all the platitudes ever enunciated from the Bench, men shall continue 
to “take the law into their own hands,” even unto the end of all time, 
and shall have many sympathisers besides the present writer, and some- 
body who writes in the Saturday Review. From that “ back-ground of 
wrath,” which Mr. Carlyle declares to be in every man, shall stand out 
brightly many a stern, terrible, and violent deed, such as, we are told 
just now, England especially loathes. Does she so, indeed? It may 
be convenient for persons who are unfortunately the spokesmen of 
England to loathe certain actions, which, in a dilettante way, and in 
slumberous times, they have held to be virtuous, nay, classic. But if I 
am told, by this noble lord or that right honourable gentleman, that 
England or any other country is at all regulated, in the matter of 
loathing, by act of Parliament, I say “No ;” and I say that the best 
man living only “loathes assassination” in so far as it is treacherous 
and cruel, while in his heart he is glad when honour, justice, or even 
the wronged sense of se/f strikes a death-blow. 

Let us—not for lack of glorious illustrations in our own age, but 
merely because the custom of past ages gave men the visible attributes 
and insignia of manhood—let us here summon before our mind’s eye 
any one of the noble forms that yet live in the colours of Titian, 
Domenichino, or, taking another leap, Vandyke. People say when they 
look at old portraits, “Ah, those were men!” The fact is they were 
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mostly recognized as men, and had better chances than we have of 
asserting their manhood. In the features of any one of these we have 
an index to qualities which the good love and reverence, and the bad 
fear. There is a dagger, you will observe, at the side, and it was 
not placed there for ornament merely. Now, stabbing is not a 
pretty habit ; but this man, in certain circumstances, will stab. You 
cannot but feel sure that the subject of this admirable work of art, 
“Done by Zampieri—but I care not whom”—was liable to anger, and 
to such kind of anger as it was very dangerous to cross; that he felt 
strong hate, sometimes, as well as strong love ; and that, on such occa- 
sions, the most eloquent apostle of reason and progress must have ap- 
pealed in vain to what are called his “ better feelings.” 


A man, you see, is a being very variously compounded. He has 
instincts, and desires, and aspirations, and propensities. Some of these 
we think to be noble; others ignoble; but what I contend is, that they 
are all there, somehow, in the man. He has passions, as well as reason, 
and cannot be, with ease, advantage, or safety, turned into a thinking 
machine. 1 am but repeating the words of a philosopher who drove 
me to Fleet-street the other day, on a Camden-town ’bus, when I assert 
that “a man has his feelings, same as another man, you see, sir.” If 
you prick him he bleeds, and if you tickle him he laughs, and if you 
put poison in his food or beer he will die, or at all events be the worse 
for it. It is as natural for him, every bit, to revenge an injury as to 
feel one ; and however reasonable and good it may be in you to preach 
a noble resentment of wrongs, you must preach it (fer any effectual 
purpose) to him, to his whole self, and not to his “better feelings.” 
Your argumentum ad hominem raust be ad hominem totum. You must 
address all the man’s “ feelings,” good and bad; nay, itis possible that, 
the bad being at that time in the ascendant, you must address them 
especially. 

Prize fights ! Well, the prize might be worthier and the fight more 
dignified; but by my faith I should like to see their rough chivalry 
supplied in some form and fashion by the power that has put them down. 
It was some months ago, I cannot tell exactly how many, that the last 
fight took place for the champion’s belt. It was a great fight, I am 
told; a fight that recalled to many of the older spectators a time when 
statesmen, nobles, and princes of the blood royal rallied round the ring 
on Moulsey Heath ; when the rival names of Molyneux and Gully, like 
those of Pitt and Fox, were names of national pride; when, in short, 
politics and prize-fights were far from being taboo,—so far, that the 
first magazine of that period made them its principal themes every 
month. Well, I did not go to see that last memorable battle for the 
championship, and all that I can state positively about the matter is 
that the fight was fought somewhere, and was—all the authorities are 
in perfect accord on this point—a great and remarkable trial of strength, 
skill, pluck, determination, and hardihood. Who won I don’t know. Who 
lost I don’t know, either. At this moment, indeed, I am unable to 
mention with anything like certainty the combatants’ names ; but every- 
body says it was a great fight; and I have ventured to think there 
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could be no objection, considering that I have not any knowledge 
whatever upon the subject, to my speaking about it. 

It was a great fight, not only because it must have required on either 
side great physical strength and energy, great courage, great coolness 
and nerve, not to speak of a previous discipline so rigid that it might 
surely work in the veriest blackguard a healthy moral effect—but 
because it was well nigh the only possible way for these men to arrive 
at anything like greatness of feeling. Other men, who are almost too 
good for this world, can be magnanimous in a much readier manner ; 
and their forgiveness will gush forth, as it were, a long while before 
you have done anything to hurt them seriously. It is not so with these 
coarser natures; an immense amount of hard drubbing is often neces- 
sary to evoke ¢heir nobleness of heart ; nor do they care much about 
shaking hands with a foe with whom they have fought fewer than a 
score of rounds or so. 

We shall have the Ballot some day ; that godlike device for taking 
care of men’s consciences in a general strong box. When the devoutly 
wished-for consummation shall arrive, there will be a sensible relief from 
troublesome responsibilities, and from the necessity of self-assertion ; 
but is it certain that selfishness will become, by consequence, extinct ? 
We are trying all we can to get rid of individualities ; and the great 
movement in favour of secret voting, and of a kind of All Souls par- 
liamentary registration, or socicté anonyme system of government, is the 
chiefest sign of this modern tendency. We are going to be privately 
patriotic, and to keep our political opinions dark. We will not submit 
to anything “ inquisitorial,” and our watchword shall be Negation. 

We shall have the Ballot, some day, I repeat ; although it has been dis- 
covered by Sir Arthur Hallam Elton to be a Conservative measure. Re- 
sponsibilities among the electors will be superseded, as, to a great extent, 
they have been among the elected; as, to a still greater and more 
deplorable extent, they have been superseded with the elect of the 
elected—I mean with that corporation ‘or board of unlimited non- 
liability, known as Government. I aver that the feeling which 
possesses my mind when the word “ Cabinet” is pronounced, approaches 
nearly to terror. And the thing itself is in truth terrible. A Privy 
Council did, at one time, consist of men, each of whom could be brought 
to sharp account—sharp as the axe’s edge—for a criminal vote in the 
deliberation of that body. We don’t want the days of frequent im- 
peachments back again, because they were often as much characterized 
by base motives as by rigour of effect. But the impunity of a set of 
men, who may intrigue and truckle, and cheat corporately, without the 
least chance of entailing personal blame, is not at all cheerful to con- 
template. At one time, | say, every man who aided in the councils of 
the State was individually punishable for baseness, or any indirection. 
His vote was put upon record, so that at any after time he could be 
called upon to answer strictly for that vote. How is it now? A 
Cabinet Council (which, by the bye, a leading authority declares to bea 
body not strictly recognized by the constitution) takes no permanent 
cognizance of the separate votes given by its members. This is not all ; 
beyond the systematic laches, and springing from it indeed, is the rule 
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of concealment—of total oblivion. All conspire to screen the actions 
of each. From that moment when a particular line of policy is agreed 
upon, there is an end of individual responsibility in the business. Say 
that the course of national action prescribed by the Cabinet is too ob- 
viously immoral to be sauctioned by a Parliament which is, on most 
occasions, influenced less by the abstract question of right or wrong, 
than by the desire to keep in or to turn out a ministry—say that the 
division shows a large majority against Government, and that the result, 
being hailed at the time with loud cheers from the opposition, is, in 
due process of events, the access to office of that patriotic party ; let 
us ask “ what next?” Why, simply, the unpatriotic old gentlemen go 
out, and watch their turn for another turn of anonymous patriotism. 
No stigma rests on a single one of them. Where legal. punishment 
is impossible, public censure loses force. The charge cannot be brought 
home to all, so all go free. Human feelings do now and then flame out 
from this dark, dismal abyss of party secrecy. A Duke of Newcastle, 
by a manly act of self-vindication, which involves a most irregular 
amount of plain truth, does succeed in clearing his name, and does ingra- 
tiate himself with the people out of doors; but his political fate is 
thenceforth sealed; while no sort of meanness on the part of a Russell 
can greatly affect his reputation for state craft, or detract from his merit 
in consistently carrying out the Russell theory that etiquette is the very 
moral of Magna Charta. 

I have done. Nor was it my purpose exactly to touch on this 
particular and paramount instance of the universal indemnity to which 
we are all tending. We hold each other harmless, by taking our poli- 
tical and social sins in the gross. ‘The world” is a convenient 
scape-goat. Egoism is unphilosophical ; heroes (except when very 
much wanted in distant parts) are anomalies and hindrances of im- 
provement. The antique virtues do very well as subjects of rhetorical 
exercise, but we must take care to keep them clothed in the graceful 
classicism of antiquity ; else we may run the awkward chance of a shock 
to our esthetic ideas, in finding Junius Brutus (attired in coat, waist- 
coat, and trousers of unpretending cut) at the bar of the Old Bailey. 

And now, Mr. Editor, having imperfectly expressed my unpopular 
opinions touching these things, I will beg leave to conclude, amidst 
loud and general disapprobation. 








MICKLEEN CAHILL’S DHRAME. 


By J. T. Burcgss. 


“ Wuat is’t agrah ? Can't you be aisy in yourself, Mickleen dear ?” 

Mickleen answered not. He lay uneasily on the low settle-bed, 
flinging his arms about with a violent motion. _ ) 

“Tt’s dhraming he is—the Lord preserve us!” said Judy Cahill, seating 
herself on a log of bog oak that served for a stool, that stood by the 
side of the smouldering “raked” turf. “He's been dhraming grately 
lately, and sure it’s no wonder, when the agent’s coming for the rint, 
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and the dhriver—bad luck to the same man, the Lord forgie me for 
cursing—says we shan’t have the slip of bog next year.” 

Another plunge in the bed ; a deep drawn “ yugh” from the sleeper, 
disturbed again the speaker’s colloquy. 

Michael Cahill, or Mickleen, as he was called from his diminutive 
size, was but little removed from the lowest cottier class of Irish pea- 
sants, with all the imaginative faith of his class, gazed round his cabin 
with a bewildered countenance. He had evidently been “dhraming,” 
as his wife had suggested, and in his drowsy, half-awakened state, he 
was not thoroughly sensible that it was the old, familiar, every-day 
world that met his gaze. The pleasing vision of his sleep had left him 
disappointed, that it was not real. 

“ Na-og-a-thu. Never welcome it for a dhrame, ” he ejaculated, as he 
proceeded to cover himself in that nondescript suit which formed the 
fashionable and picturesque apparel of the Irish peasant at the time of 
the occurrence. 

‘Was it a lucky dhrame that ye had?” enquired his curious wife, 
who was preparing to commence her day’s duties, “ or has any of the 
good people been plaguing ye ?” 

“Troth, Judy, thin, it was the same crock of goold that I was 
dhraming on.” 

If there is one thing in this “‘ wide, wide world” that an Irish pea- 
sant more firmly believes in than another, it is a “crock of gold.” 
There is not a cranny in the ruined churches or delapidated castles that 
stud the hill sides, or adorn the valleys of the garden-land of Erin, but 
what, in addition to the legends of “ good people” leprocauns, or other 
traditionary, but somewhat visionary inhabitants of the place, a tale of 
hidden treasure is sure to be appended. Now Mickleen was a “ small” 
farmer, and a very neglectful one. He was too much of a dreamer 
for that. He had gloated over the tales of treasure troves which were 
common in his remote district until they formed his sole waking and 
sleeping dreams. His bit of ground was neglected. His wife had to 
attend to the honoured pig, the few poultry, an odd goat or two, the 
half-starved cow, which, together with a slice of bog, on Mount Callan, 
formed the worldly possessions of Mickleen—always excepting his 
banathe Judy. Now, Mount Callan boasts of an ancient tomb or 
cromlech, which is said to be the burial place of Fin-ma-coul, a hero of 
the Fenian period of Irish history, and many visitors undertake the 
labour of climbing up the otherwise uninteresting mountain to gaze on 
the heap of stones with its unintelligible inscription. 

“And where was thi’ crock, Mick, this time?” asked Judy, for 
Mickleen was a noted dreamer, and his better-half was beginning to 
lose faith in his dreams, which had hitherto been remarkably barren 
and unproductive. 

“Why,” said Mick, “ I dreamt that I was in a strange place, where 
there were more people than at Miltown fair, and such crushing and 
squeezing ; I asked what place it was, and they said it was London- 
bridge, and all of a sudden I had a crock of gold ; but begorra, where 
it come from, I don’t know,” continued Mick, shouldering his spade, 
and proceeding to earth up the praties—“ soft’ning ’em,” he called it. 
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Throughout the day, this “crock of gold” was the common subject 
of conversation whenever the husband and wife met—at night it was 
the same, for Mickleen dream’t again that he had only to go to London- 
bridge, and his fortin was made. 

It was of no use talking ; London-bridge and the fortin were upper- 
most in the thoughts of the pair; and after divers plans, they resolved 
to sell the goats and the cow, to furnish Mickleen with the means of 
reaching the metropolis. The neighbours thought Mick Cahill had 
taken leave of his senses, and he was called an omhadaun, not a few 
times, as the project oozed out that he was going a forin voyage for ne 
possible object within the comprehension of his friends. 

Attired in a new suit of freize, and corduroys, Mickleen started on 
his, to him, unknown voyage, and found himself, after a number of 
vicissitudes, in the busy streets of the modern Babylon. Mick had 
once been to Limerick, but this experience of the “ city of the violated 
treaty” gave him but little assistance in the new world he found 
himself in. 

Day by day he wandered up and down London-bridge, cursing his 
folly for being led away by dreams, for no fortune found he, save mis- 
fortune. His money was rapidly melting away, and it was necessary 
that he must either get employment or starve. The police gazed 
at him with suspicion. The apple-stall keeper wondered what took 
him over the bridge so often, and a vendor of pies suggested that he 
was mad, and had escaped from some lunatic asylum. In the mean- 
time things were getting from bad to worse with Mickleen—his money 
was gone, and misery stared him in the face. In the midst of his 
dilemma, he stopped to ask a question from an old man selling blacking, 
for Day and Martin, or the immortal Warren had not then commenced 
their labours, and itinerant blacking merchants were common. 

“You are from Ireland, I believe ?” said the old man. 

“Sorra the day’s luck I’ve seen since I left it,” uttered Mickleen. 

“And what made you leave it?” said the old man musingly ; “I 
want to go there.” 

“Do you,” replied Mickleen, “then there are two of us, for I would 
rather a pratie and salt on Mount Oallan, than ride in a coach here. 
Divil a bit of blue sky is there over it.” 

“Mount Callan?” muttered the old man, “that is the name, sure 
enough. Would you take me to Mount Callan ?” he enquired. 

“Tt’s Pll do that same, but sorra a head or a harp have I,” despond- 
ingly answered Mick. 

“T don’t know what you mean by a head or a harp, but if it’s money 
you are in need of, I'll find that,” said the old man; “ but stay, if you'll 
bring me there you shall have half the gold.” 

“ What goold ?” said Mike, his eyes beginning to twinkle. 

“Why, I can’t do it myself, and you are a simple, honest fellow, I'll 
tell you. I have been dreaming for some time past,” said the old 
blacking seller, “that near a strange tomb with some strange reading 
upon it, on Mount Callan, wherever that is, there is a treasure hidden. 
Do you know of such a place ?” 

“ Fin-ma-coul’s grave, I'll swear,” said Mickleen with rapture, “I 
know the very place, mavourneen ; tell on.” 
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“Do you know a singular shaped gorse bush that lies at an angle 
between a low thatched building and this tomb ?” 

“Shure enough I do,” replied Mick, as he recognised a description 
of his cottage, and the old bush on which Judy bleached her linen. 

‘Well, three feet lower down the hill than the bush the treasure lies, 
and if we get it, you shall have half,” said the old man, “and we'll 
start at once.” 

Mickleen assented, and after some refreshment, the pair agreed to 
meet at a certain rendezvous the next morning, preparatory to a 
start. 

The summer was wearing on—the fox-gloves had blossomed, and the 
heather bells were budding, and Judy Cahill was sorrowing for her absent 
husband. Nota line or a token had reached the parish priest that Mick- 
leen was safe. The hoarse surge of the Atlantic, and its white foam, 
were hateful to Judy. The pig had been sold to meet the agent with— 
another “ gale” day was approaching, and no tidings of the lost Mick- 
leen. She could see the distant sail heading up for Galway or for the 
mouth of the Shannon, and she cursed, in the bitterness of her sorrow, 
the folly of dreams, and their direful consequences to her and to her 
happiness. 

They had commenced to cut brooms on the hill side, and the mists 
were getting chill in the early morning. The sea-side visitors were 
rapidly leaving for home, and there would be no market for her eggs 
and young potatoes, her little worldly all. She had but little turf eut— 
and that not brought home ; the winter was coming fast—but no sign of 
Mickleen. 

Late one evening, Judy was setting over the fire, tired and weary. 
She had been to the priest, to know if there were tidings from her hus- 
band, but there were none. The priest had spoken harshly of Mickleen’s 
expedition, aud her heart was sad. A tap at the door startled her.— 
‘‘Come in,” said she, and Mickleen stood before her. Not the treasured- 
up Mickleen of her heart, but a poor ragged, starved wretch, cold and 
hungry.—She did not mind that—it was Mickleen, and even if there 
was no crock of goold, life would be endurable again. 

The pot of praties was soon swinging on the fire, and a naggin of 
illicit whiskey—never scarce in the neighbourhood of the mountain— 
roused up the worn-out man, who seemed absolutely ravenous. From 
the date of his conversation with the blacking-seller, on London-bridge, 
Michael Cahill had been on the road. He had not kept his appoint- 
ment with the old man. It was home he looked to. Spurred on by the 
thoughts of the hidden treasure, he had walked the whole of the way, 
and had parted with the best of his clothes, to defray the expense of 
his passage across the Channel. He begged his bit and sup, and there 
he was. 

For days he lay ill of a burning fever ; the fatigue and anxiety had 
told on his frame. His wife watched him with renewed anxiety, 
cursing the “dream of gold,” that had brought the trouble upon her. 

The fever turned at last, and Mickleen, feeble and wan, was able to 
get up. He had never told his wife of the old man’s revelations, for 
fear of another disappointment. As soon as he was able to move, his 
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duties kept him busy. He must pit the potatoes, ere the frost nipped 
them, and he must bring home the turf for the winter firing. It was 
not until this was done, that he dare talk of the treasure, for he felt 
afraid of Judy, and the loss of the cow, and summer’s work. 

November had turned, ere he mentioned the circumstance to his wife 
and they resolved to search for the treasure. The spot was easily dis- 
covered, for the description was clear and precise. Carefully digging, 
and clearing away the rubbly soil, the pair anxiously worked on. At 
length Judy said it was useless trying any further, there was no appear-— 
ance of the soil having been disturbed, and there was nothing there. 
Another stroke of the spade, and a dark vessel was discovered. A 
large, old tripod pot was raised from its bed, covered with an ancient- 
looking “ griddle” of large size. 

What the pot contained no one ever knew, but circumstances appeared 
to thrive with the Cahills. Little by little, for they would not rouse the 
suspicions of their neighbours, they purchased a cow and a goat, and 
farmed a greater quantity of ground than before. It was evident that 
Mickleen was fast becoming a “‘ snug” man; his rent was. paid regu- 
larly, and he thought of moving to a larger house. The big griddle he 
had found on the night in question, still adorned his dwelling. It was 
a strange piece of furniture, and had some singular marks upon it, 
which Mickleen could not attempt to decipher. Years after, and Mick 
was growing wealthy among the country people, a poor tutor called at 
Mick’s dwelling, with a “God save all here !"—a greeting that finds a 
welcome anywhere in the west. Scarcely had the tutor touched the 
“ piggin” of milk put into his hands by Judy, who was now a stout, 
comely mother, than he asked where they had got the griddle. 

“Why?” said Mick. 

“Tt’s a strange one,” said the tutor, “for there is written an it in old 
characters— 

‘ Deeper go, and you'll find more!’ ” 


“Indeed !” said Mick, “that’s a strange thing to have on a griddle. 
It’s an old family piece.” 

The tutor departed with a gratuity that day, and at night there was.a 
light glistening near Fin-ma-coul’s grave. The passers by on the dis- 
tant footpaths crossed themselves. Mickleen was rich after that night. 
A large sheep farm, in Burren, was added to his other property. He 
will never talk of his London journey, but professes his faith in 
dreams. 

His secret, however, leaked out at last. It isnow a common subject of 
conversation with the country people, and the visitors to the mountain, 
whether in search of the picturesque or of game, are sure to be told the 
story of the Crock of Gold, and Mickleen Cahill’s dream. 
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THE SHAM PAMPHLETS. 


BEING MEMOIRS, MAXIMS, AND OPINIONS OF A “ VALET DE SHAM.” 
——- <> 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AMY CHARGES THE ENEMY. 


‘HE words of Mrs, Amy Heartwell had a 
singular effect upon the Captain. The ter- 
) vible announcement that his wife was aware 
of his doings, threw him into a tremor almost 
comic to look at. Even in the deepest 
tragedy this comedy exists to the eye of the 
humorist, and those gentlemen who have 
4) blamed our great dramatist for introducing a 
clown propounding conundrums in a newly- 
made grave, go quite against nature in de- 
siring him to be always serious. A humorist 
of my acquaintance hath confessed that one 
of the most intense and merry fits of laughter 
that he ever indulged in, he gave vent to in a 
mourning coach, as he was being driven from 
the grave of a relative both near and dear to him. Inconsistency there 
may be in this, but it exists on the part of nature. The sources of 
laughter and of tears, cause risus movendi sive fletus lie close to each 
other in this curious world. 

The Captain was interdicted, He rose up, He twisted the bell- 
ropes of his dressing gown round him and sat down. 

Mrs. Amy stood with clenched hand and flashing eye. Her breath- 
ing was regular, but fast and hard. Every one knew that a storm was 
about to burst, but the Beresford alone was unmoved. 

“‘Hif,” said that lady, and the aspiration was more owing to her 
emotion than to her education, “the lady has any message to say, let 
her say it,”—and then, with a singular bad taste, she spoke to her spaniel, 
crying, with forced gaiety, “ didn’t it Tootsy !—if the stranger wants to 
speak to its missus it should, shouldn’t it ?” 

Tootsy, whose tongue was considerably embarrassed by lying inside its 
mouth, and, therefore, always partially prottuded, began to growl, and 
gave one or two short “yaps,” whereon the Captain, starting up in a 
fury, so far forgot his good manners as to damn the dog, and took 
measures for its instant expulsion. The Beresford upon this—being very 
tender as regarded her dogs, and, indeed, to animals generally, having 
possibly a fellow feeling with the brute creation—shielded Tootsy with 
her white arms, and saved him from an impending kick. I have been 
trifling, possibly, in throwing away type upon this episode ; it took but 
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a moment. Face to face with a foe; face to face with a sin ; face to 

face with a good resolution or a bad one, the moments fly past as they 

—_ fly at any other moment, save when we are face to face with 
eath 

The Tootsy episode gave the captain breathing time. Mrs. Amy 
stood still before him, upright and stern, like a sentry before a traitor. 
The Captain turned upon her. He could not objurgate. He had only to 
complain. In the midst of his very vices, Mrs. Smooth started with 
a ready excuse upon his glib tongue.—“ Upon my soul, madam,” said in- 
jured Guilt—and why Guilt should not feel injured as well as Innocence 
@ great many persons besides the Captain cannot well understand— 
“upon my honor !”—“ Honor!” said Amy, with a strong clear metallic 
voice. There was nothing but the inflection, which I cannot give 
in print, bless you, which made the word remarkable, but it hit the 
Captain amidships, and ploughed through him like a chain-shot.—“ Why 
a gentleman cannot amuse himself ; why his privacy is to be interrupted, 
why his house is to be invaded, why he is to be accused, why he is 
to be cross-questioned, why is he to be threatened, and why annoyed in 
the indulgence of a peccadillo”—(in the study of words, hath any 
student accounted for the different terms which a man applies to his 
own and to his neighbours’ sins?)—‘“ Why,” continued the Captain, 
“in a little relaxation from the cares of life, and surely I have had 
enough—” 

“Am I, Mr. Smooth,” said Amy, tapping with her knuckle on the 
table, and by the movement reducing the gentleman’s specialities to no- 
thing, “‘am I to deliver this message to you in the presence of this,—this 
female ? ” 

“Well, I’m sure,” tittered the unmoved Beresford; I like the impu- 
dence of some people. You might have termed me a lady, mum, ora 
woman, at least. 

Mrs. Heartwell turned very white, and there was a curious twitching 
about the muscles of her delicate and tightly elenched fists, which 
pursuades me that if she had lived in the days of Mr. Fielding, when 
the ladies’ battles were fought gloriously and sung in the Homeric style, 
that the muscular and bony Beresford was very nearly being struck in the 
face. However, Mrs. Amy restrained herself, and betook her to the 
more potent and natural weapon of woman—her tongue. 

“Lady, a pretty word, abused God knows enough, even for you to 
take it ; but woman, no! You never were a woman, nor had a woman’s 
heart; but since you will know my thoughts about you, know that I 
detest, as much as I despise you.” 

“Oh! how good and Christian, isn’t it Tootsy?” chattered the 
Beresford, who was merely trying the joints of Amy’s armour, to find 
a hole to thrust in, and who—in common with many of her class— 
fancied that any one who lived a respectable life, was professedly 
religious. 

“Christian !” returned Amy, looking up, and away from Mr. Smooth’s 
companion. “If to pity those poor creatures, who, urged by love, per- 
suaded by a treacherous villain, or forced by poverty and ignorance, 
fall, if that be Christian—then I do so. I would not shun one of those, 
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nor those my fallen sisters who, in the atmosphere of crime, are born 
and live and die, the creatures of the guilty stream of life which whirls 
them in its eddies round and round.” 

“ Tt’s as good as a play, Tootsy,” chirrupped Miss Beresford. 

“* But as for you, and such as you, who degrade our common name, 
and make a trade of sex, whose guilt is without passion ; who plot, and 
scheme, and chaffer with your freshness—innocence you have none,— 
who build up a provision with your sin for your degraded age, and who 
verify the worst, aye, aud more than the worst, that man can sayagainst us, 
and whose actions excuse, nay, almost palliate his cruelty, injustice, and 
neglect, I say, I hate you ! and I would say so, if an angel stood befure me 
now. You, a woman! I would not soil the name by attaching it to 
you ; and may you never be one in its holiest sense. I pray that no 
child may ever call you mother; never draw its nurture from your 
breast ; and never live to blush you gave it birth.” 

She waived the Beresford off silently and grandly; she turned to the 
Captain. 

“You asked,” she said, “why I came upon this message. I will 
tell you. It was something more than friendship for your wife, 
although I will hold by her whilst she lives. Here, sir,” she cried to 
my uncle, who sat silently in the passage of the little house listening to 
the storm, “come and hear as well as these.” Benjamin stumbled in 
roughly, and in a stupified way. The Captain, at sight of his brother, 
covered his face with his hands. 

“Here, sir :—I loved that man,” she pointed to Mr. Smooth—“ that 
cowerit g creature there was my first love. By fraud, and quiet 
simulation, which I) think is his forte, he stole away my heart. Nay, 
when roughly shaken by finding he was married, and seeing him, as he 
well knows, in almost as dignified a situation as this, even then, I say, 
the chord which had been so skilfully struck, vibrated still. I married 
a man honorable and good, but who was, perhaps, less skilful than the 
Captain there; and I have thought, God help me, too often of the first 
young love. Iam awake now. In justice to myself, in justice to my 
husband, I thank God that I see that man the thing he is, and that 
seeing how worthless the foolish passion was, I can root it up at once 
and for ever. Without so rough a lesson, a woman’s heart is too apt 
to remember. It is over now.” She altered her tone as she spoke. 
* You will, of course, Captain Smooth, go no more near your wife. 
Your annuity will be discontinued as long as you live in this way, but 
should you have the grace to repent, you shall not live nor die a beggar. 
That is all my message, sir. And now, Benjamin,” she laid her hand 
upon my uucle’s arm, “I am tired, and the carriage waits ; take me 
home.” 

The saddler rose, and put his strong arm out to receive Mrs. Amy’s 
slight one, and leaning upon the table, with one thumb, spoke to the 
Captain in his plain, blunt, honest way. “ Brother Ephraim, I had 
rather have taken my knife, and have cut off these fingers one by one ”— 
(he exhibited five stumpy, square-ended digits, not over clean, unless one 
means in honesty)—“than have seen my brother as I see him now. 
The devil has Jaid a stumbling-block for you, Ephraim, and you have 
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gone over it, souse, slap, dash! You are down, you are, God help you 
now. But lookee—’tisn’t my way to leave a man in any misfortune, 
much less to leave my brother, and I won't leave you, but you must 
come out from the tent of this Ishmaelitish woman ; you must leave her, 
man, for ever, or the blood which runs between us shall be no more 
than water, and I will not hold out a finger to save you from the pit. 
Come along, marm.” 

So those two marched boldly out. 

Need I say that Mrs. Inconsistency, who had torn the mask from the 
Captain, and was quite ready to come to handy-cuffs with the Beresford, 
fainted as she was driven to her home, and nearly frightened my uncle 
out of his wits by the proceeding. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE SENTENCE —COME, PREPARE! 


Dogs anybody know a more thoroughly humiliating feeling in life, than 
that of being obliged to leave a matter entirely in the hands of another ? 
If they do so, I do not. "Tis a confession of ignorance, nay, indeed, of 
utter negation on our part, which sinks us to a pitiable lowness. We 
feel beneath all the world. We awaken to our human weakness and 
wretchedness, our helplessness and insignificance, qualities which, by 
the way, all of us must one day own to, perhaps the sooner the better. 
The present writer was made aware of the fact, as regards himself, at an 
early period of his career; he delivered over existence which he most 
prized in life—it was not his own, nor was he then in love—to the 
hands of a physician, and his affairs to the brains of a lawyer. How he 
detested the incomprehensible jargon of either! How thoroughly he 
felt his own ignorance ; what a plastic worm did he become! How was 
he inflated with false hopes, and how he shrank up and collapsed at 
equally fallacious, unfavorable symptoms. A man in the midst of a camp 
of infuriated Indians, who are debating as to the most ingenious way of tor- 
turing him to death ; a person walking on a quagmire ; or one who knows 
not how to swim suddenly immersed, was not more puzzled or more 
helpless. He does not know, even now, whether he has entirely forgiven 
either profession of Law or Physic ; there may come a time, too, when 
the third of the gownsmen shall join in, and Divinity shall swoop down 
upon him, pretending to know a great deal more of his own soul than 
he does, and declaring that the Great Secret is discovered only by the 
professors of the Elensinia of religion. If a man feels deserted and 
lonely under these cases, one must not be surprised if a woman be 
almost unsexed. When Theseus ran away from Mistress Ariadne, 
leaving her on that desolate, bleak shore, I, for one, quite forgive her 
for weleomiig Bacchus. She took consvlationin the fruit of tle vine, and 
who shall be surprised ? It was by far the mest natural course to pursue ; 
for Ariadne—she has won her place amongst the stars now, and we can 


speak of her without scandal—was one of those loving, gentle, simple 
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creatures, whose life needed a support and a stay. She was not, I take it, 
of a bony, blue-stocking, hard and muscular form. She was not born to 
have crisp hair in cork-screw curls, a forehead like a butter slab, and to 
wear spectacles. She was, an it please you, a woman, “ only a woman,” 
if you like, but a full, complete, living woman, with a woman’s heart, 
full of tenderness and love, and so she fell. As we have said, she is at 
peace amongst the stars, twinkling down upon us, made ever so much 
the brighter by those tears which washed her face on Naxos’ shore ; 
she was as bright and peaceful, too, when Mrs. Smooth, having followed 
out her destiny, lay upon her bed, restlessly tossing to and fro, and 
praying and hoping that what she knew to be true, might not be so. 
What should she do now her husband was gone? The world was a 
blank to ber now. It never had presented an especially joyous ap- 
pearance ; it never does so to many a poor creature among us, but now 
it was about as lively as a London court on a rainy day. So she tossed 
about on her bed, now blaming the Captain, now herself, now recalling 
every little kindness that he had done, and now referring to his selfish- 
ness and injustice. Poor Horatia! a thousand times she wished her- 
self a man to revenge her wrongs, and a theusand times she forgave 
him, like a woman. 

She was weeping and complaining, after lying silent for some time, 
when a little footstep was heard upon the stair, and a little hand was 
shortly afterwards placed into hers. She rejected it quickly, and cried 
out that the owner of it should leave her; that he was like his cruel, 
cruel father, and that he was to go and join him, and leave his mother 
to die alone. 

Such an appeal nearly broke the heart of the listener, and the poor 
little fellow sobbed aloud, for he had a tender heart; this boy was a 
good, a true-hearted, honest child I think, as ever lived. 

’Tis of myself that I pen these words. Twice ten years have sepa- 
rated me farther from that child than I am from any human being now 
alive, presuming I could talk with and reach that being. Is it the 
same heart beating here, which beat so quickly, and was so sorely 
wounded in that little chamber? Are those impulses to good, which [ 
have since checked a thousand times, as true, fresh, strong, and 
vigorous as they were. If constant beating breaks the spirit of the 
hound, will it not uproot and destroy the spirit of good? Methinks it 
will, and so I will love and venerate that boy—a being totally distinct 
from the man I am. 

It was perfectly natural in Mrs. Smooth, after she bad chidden her 
son, to turn round and embrace him with a passionate fondness, and to 
declare that he was her sole comfort and hope, and to beg him never to 
leave her, and oh! never, never to imitate his wicked father. 

One cannot say what the boy understood by these accusations, but it 
is quite possible to detest wickedness without knowing it, and he flushed 
outwardly and burnt within, for his mother’s sake, and was in the act of 
vowing to do gigantic things to aid her, when Mrs. Amy and her faith- 
ful guide, my uncle, came back. 

They talk about the beauty of sorrow. Hey-day, I suppose it is the 
policy of certain holy people to dignify it by the name of beauty ; but I 
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could never fealize that quality in it. I remember the scene quite well. 
Mrs. Horatia sat up in her bed, her hair dishevelled, and her eyelids red 
and swollen with weeping, her eyes flashing with anger. Although 
Mrs. Amy continually motioned her, she would not allow me to quit 
her, but held me tightly by the hand, as if I were her only protector. 
My uncle sat on a chair near the door, and Mrs. Amy stood leaning on 
the foot-rail of the bed, looking, to my eyes, twice as tall and as grand 
as she used to. 

I might have seen the beauty of grief and sorrow then, I am sure, if 
there be any in it, but I only saw two excited women and an old man 
—he seemed very old to me then, I know—powerless between their pas- 
sions. I heard my mother, with a hoarse voice, choked with tears and 
with indignation, and now stayed by sorrow alone, alternately accusing 
and pleading for my father. I saw Mrs. Heartwell denouncing him 
like a prosecuting counsel denounces a felon at the bar. I saw nothing 
of beauty in this misery and sorrow. Nay, sorrow has nothing of 
beauty in it; it is sordid, ugly, worn and old; it is full of fear, rage, 
disappointment, ruffled selfishuess, and outraged self-love. It is an un- 
worthy passion ; it is of the world, worldly; of the earth, earthy; of 
hell, hellish. We shall bid good-bye to it when we part from this earth, 
and shall not find it in Heaven. 

Of course it was simple perversity which made Horatia plead so for 
herhusband. Certainly she did so. She had told her friend that she 
had envied her happiness ; that she was glad to see her give up her hus 
band ; that she would forgive him and look over all this, even this last 
bitter, bitter insult, rather than live alone, widowed, in this strange 
fashion for ever ! 

“Forgive him!” cried Amy, dashing down her little fist upon her white 
hand; “forgive him cruelty, neglect, or tyranny, aye, any wrong but that. 
Were he to come and kneel now here, and sob out his repentance, you 
should not forgive him. He has desecrated an holy office, broken vows 
sworn most solemnly, and violated a trust taken by himself. They 
make light of marriage now a days, of marriage oaths and vows, 
but you shall be wiser. Do you think if once pardoned, this man 
would not sin again. His oaths are false as spring ice, his protestations 
nothing. You would but subject yourself to grosser ill. A casual sin 
committed in folly and in passion, might have been overlooked, but this 
is one systematised and planned, which never can. Oh, madam, 
madam, for you to pardon such a crime, would be as great a sin, 
almost, as to commit it.” 

“That is what the law says,” said the saddler, rising solemnly—he 
alluded, of course, to the Christian law, for as to that which is 
dealt out by Her Majesty’s justices of the peace, and of which barristers 
and attorneys are the expounders, he had little opinion. “ You must 
put him away, and for ever separate from him. He is to be to you as 
one unknown.” 

“He shall never come near me,” sobbed Horatia; “he shall be no 
more a father to my child. I shall wake in the silent night and I shall 
miss him; in the morning he will not be with me, and in the evening 
his chair will be empty, though he be not dead. The father of my 
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child will be my enemy, not my friend; between us there must be a 
great gulf fixed. I cannot teach the lad to honor his father, and his 
mother he will suspect, as one bereft and alone. God help me, this 
will continue during my weary life, and passing that, and hindering 
me from receiving his last breath, will cast its shadow on the world to 
come.” 

“So be it,” moralised the saddler; “it is the Captain’s fault and penalty 
for sin. The seeds of guilt take time, perhaps, to grow, but bear a 
certain harvest. There’s not a little act, small as this finger”—(the 
puritan’s logic was not very good, if you please, madam, but his mean- 
ing was right)—‘“but bears its consequences with it; and sister, he will 
find sooner or later, that as he has sown, he must reap.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE SEQUEL. 


I DECLARE I am quite tired, and wish to get away from the sorry 
family, and the preaching saddler, aye, and from Mrs. Amy, too. I 
believe it was half jealousy which made her diseover the Captain’s 
amours, and ’tis certain that the Captain himself had that opimion, and 
gave it out amongst his friends. Mr. John Heartwell, who had been 
a merchant, or some pitiful trader, and was no gentleman, and there- 
fore, perhaps, to be excused from having fine feelings when his wife 
told him all her adventure, and put her arms round his neck, and 
kissing him, said that she had trodden out the last embers of an un- 
worthy passion, and that she knew, and for the first time, how to honor 
him and to love him;—he, I say, embraced her again, and said he 
quite forgave her any imputed fault, nay, that he loved her the more 
for having been in love with the Captain. Mr. Heartwell was, as I 
before said, a very pitiful fellow for this, but somehow or another, was 
the envy of all his friends, for his happy home and excellent wife, al- 
though perfectly despised by Captain Smooth. The latter gentleman had, 
for a time, his abettors, and the Beresford, let us say it to her credit, 
stuck to him as long as he had a shilling left; nay, assumed the name 
of Mrs. Smooth, and would pleasantly refer to the little adventure, and 
the visit of Mrs. Amy. 

Having an imitative talent of no mean order, Mrs. Beresford Smooth 
did, to the Captain’s great delight, in the presence of several jolly 
dogs, his companions, go through the whole scene, taking off Mrs. 
Amy and the puritan saddler to the life, and asking of ‘“ Tootsey,” 
with a triumphant scream of laughter, “ if it wasn’t just the way its 
missus was bullied.” Tootsey upon this would give several short “ yaps,” 
and then turn himself round on the hearthrug and sleep. A lawyer, 
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who afterwards gave her his hand, a stray young gentleman of some 
family and no morals, an editor of a scurrilous newspaper, and two or 
three others of Mr. Smooth’s miscellaneous acquaintance, formed the 
audience of this little drama, and applauded loudly. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the best fun was to see the Beresford’s idea of poor Horatia. She 
had seen that lady once, and ata distance, and yet she caught the 
spirit of the figure so well, that her caricature was far from being 
an inferior one. The voice and action was, of course, perfectly untrue, 
but the Captain was not displeased at seeing his wife translated into a 
virago and a scold, and applauded the performance as loudly as ever. 

So matters ranon. To you, and to me, and such like jolter-headed 
fellows, who will insult Providence by measuring its actions by our 
ideas, guilt was perfectly successful. The Captain never looked better 
in his life, and the Beresford grew plump and fat. The real Mrs. 
Smooth was, on the contrary, rather pale and livid. Her eyes were 
very often red, and in the long, long nights, the little boy, who slept 
in a small dressing-room near his mother, who had somehow a per- 
petual dread of him being snatched from her, can tell you how she spent 
them. But time bringing a healing anodyne, went along quite quietly 
and steadily to comfort Mrs. Horatia. There is nothing earthly that I 
know of, which will stop him, as he marches along, mowing right and 
left with that great scythe of his, to meet his arch enemy, Eternity. 

But as cakes and ale tire and grow tasteless in the mouth of good 
Sir Toby, so successful vice will pall upon us—if the rope be only long 
enough ‘twill hang us—and so Captain Smooth and his friend began to 
fall out, and to find the bond between them made of sand. We know 
from Scottish legends, that even “ Auld Nickie Ben” could not gift 
ropes of sand with cohesion, and such things will not keep human 
beings together. The Captain soon began to find out the Beresford’s 
selfishness, and to thoroughly object to that leech-like spirit of hers, 
which continually cried, “give, give.” She would ask for books, 
plate, jewellery, china, any little nick-nack or unconsidered trifle, and 
it being once given, would ever afterwards call it her own. She ex- 
hibited a systematised selfishness which- was peculiarly offensive to a 
very selfish man. She never did a thing without a proximate or 
ultimate reward, and in the prosecution of this meritorious line of 
duty—which others beside the Beresford take up—it is not to be 
wondered that she considerably worried and punished her confiding 
Captain. 

The time came at last when Mr. Smooth’s fortune began to ebb; a 
legal separation had been drawn up between himself and my mother, and 
he had nothing to depend upon bnt his fortune or his luck ; that turned, and 
he who had so often won lost as rapidly. He came to the bower of his 
Armida one day, this sinful, faulty Rinaldo, and found that she had quietly 
carried away all the most valuable part of the furniture, even to the tables 
and secretary, which from time to time she had wheedled out of the Captain, 
and had left him but a chair or so to sit on, the carpet, hearthrug, and 
the fire-irons. A note, radely written and execrably spelt, gave him to 
understand that she had formed an engagement with another gentleman, 
and that she had taken away all her presents, of which a list, with dates of 
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each gift, was enclosed, and that she wished him (the Captain) well. The 
servant, who had her bonnet on, and merely stayed to deliver her master 
the key of the house, came in immediately he had read the note, and begged 
to say that she must “join her missus.” 

The Captain, who had eaten little or nothing that day, and who was 
“down on his luck,” sat whistling a fag-end of a tune till he heard the 
garden gate slam ; he next walked up and down the room twice or thrice, 
threw open the window, and kicked a worn-out and deserted wicker- 
kennel of Tootsy’s out of it, and then, overpowered by his feelings, sat 
down, and fairly burst into tears. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 


In V 


























THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. 


A LAY OF THE SEASON. 


Deep were the furrows in his cheek ; 
Dimmed his once lustrous eye ; 

His youthful limbs were bowed and weak, 
He loved—loved hopelessly ! 


Not his a lip that hesitates 

> The fateful truth to prove ; 

He’s one of those unfortunates 
Who’s gone and “ told his love.” 


Told to be scorned—to be refused ! 
And—can the sight be true ? 

(A sudden glow his cheek suffused) 
From her! <A billet doux! 


Yes! ’Tisa moral old and trite, 
That since the world was born, 
1 Your fickle maids from dark to bright 
Change, like the April morn. 


And so, upon that April day, 
That maiden with her wiles, 

Drove her fond lover’s gloom away, 

And changed his tears to smiles. 
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She owned her love; recalled her scorn, 
Forgot her foolish pride : 

She bade him come, that April morn, 
And claim her as his bride. 


And he his short-lived pain forgot, 
Forgot how proud was she, 

And punctual sought the trysting-spot, 
His future bride to see. 


The keen breeze of the early spring, » 
Chilled not his ardent zest ; 

For, e’en in winter, Love can bring 
Sweet summer to the breast. 


And, deeming he had come too soon 
Unto the trysting tree, 

He waited for his love ’till noon, 
But thither came not she. 


c 


He tarried, fasting, ’till the noon 
Had changed to evening cool : 

And then went home. Alas, poor spoon ! 
He was AN Aprit Foou. 


Fest: Omnium Stultorum, 1858. 
MaovriceE Davies. 








WIT IN CAPEL COURT. 


“Wet, old Midlands, what are: you doing now? Getting up any- 
thing ?” 

“Yes; I’ve a couple of new railways on the tapis.” 

“Ah ; they’re never likely to be anywhere else.” J. H. 








THE LATEST FRENCH NOVELTY. 


“Joun Robinson, Esq., the last Lord Mayor! or, the Murder at the 
Old Mansion House! A romance of a London November. In ten 
acts. ; 

The managers of the Theatre Porte St. Martin, to give due effect to 
the above exciting drama, have, with immense difficulty, and at con- 
siderable cost, succeeded in procuring a real fog / J 
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PIESSE & LUBIN 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 


PESTACHIO-NUT 
SKIN & COMPLEXION 


POWDER. 


; (Bozes 28.64. each.) 
2, New Bond St. 























PIESSE & LUE 


PERFUMERY FACTORS. 


FRANGIPANNI, 
AN ETERNAL PERFUME. 


The Scent ts 23.:d., the Sachet ts \¢.6d 
The Pomade is 23., the Soap ts 1s. 


\\ 2, New Bond Str. 
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READY MADE MUSLIN DRESSES, 4s. 9a. 


Plain double Skirt, and Flounced, with Jacket complete, neat pretty patterns. They are cut out 
by one of the first cutters in Paris, and completed there by superior French artists. 
arrival every Wednesday ; patterns post free, 


FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 
A PERFECT LADY'S DRESS FOR SPRING 


At a Singular Low Price. 
A simple check ; the material is cashmere, with rich ducape trimming in French blue, nut brown, 


black, violet, French grey, and the new green, edged with veivet. 
The skirt is made and lined throughout, the material for bodice included, 


Price 14s. 9d. 
The additional charge for making the bodice is 1s. A drawing of the dreas sent post free. 


FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 
FRENCH CAMBRIC DRESSES. 


Our new patterns are exceedingly choice, and are not to be had elsewhere; they are made up for 
Morning wear, in Paris. So pretty a breakfast dress is'rarely seen. 
Patterns post free. 
For country orders, sizeof waist and round the shoulders is required. 
The price made up is 12s. 9d. 


THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 














A GE M. 
OUR NEW GUINEA FRENCH MANTLES. 
A drawing sent post free. 
THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD § A 
Agents for the ladies’ handkerchiefs embroidered by the nuns of Pau, with the new dietech needle, 
price 1s. O4d.; by post, 14 stamps ; 5s. 9d. the half-dozen, by post, 6s. 3d. 


WHITE AND BUFF MARCELLA JACKETS. 


The prettiest shape in this very elegant article ever produced, and most becoming to the 


THE HALF GUINEA CLOTH JACKET. 


A very shape, just from Paris, to be had in all the fashionable colours. 
For sadeag caloans Jo of waist ard round the shoulders is required. 
A Drawing sent post free. 


THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 
THE NEW FRENCH MUSLINS JUST OUT. 


the patterns surpass any ever introduced into this country. 
Fiounced Muslins from 6s. 6d. 
Mourning Muslins, the best and largest selection in the Kingdom. 
Last years’ patterns selling at ridiculous prices for such goods. 
Patterns post free. 


THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET: 
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